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“The Red Secretary”—From Re Grand Central Art Galleries 


ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc 
March, 1952 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER PRICE: 50 CENT 


New York—Paris—London 
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Step-by-step, as you mount the stairs, 
your stair-covering “marches” before 
your eyes. Does it pass inspection, or do 
you have that “something-should-be- 
done-about-it” feeling when it becomes 
apparent that the newness has gone, 
never to return? 

It is really a rigorous test of a car- 
pet’s worth to place it beneath the crush 
of climbing foot-steps—and to expect it 
to look fresh, and soft, and inviting... 
month after month, year after year. 

Yet there is a carpet—Envoy Broad- 
loom—that can keep its attractiveness, its 
upstanding pile and finish, through hard 
wear in any part of your home. Envoy’s 
texture is close-woven, its pile is thick 
and soft; its whole general appearance 
and top-finish is a real advance over 
broadlooms previously offered. 

Envoy colors cover the range of the 
newest decorative shades—many of them 
are obtainable in no other broadloom. 
For Envoy has been created for an ex- 
clusive market—its cost and price are the 
highest of all Magee Carpets. Specify 
Envoy and know the luxury of this finest 
grade of broadloom. 


ENVOY Aroadbont 


A MAGEE kkk kk kk Ok kk kk ok kk kk ok kk 
Envoy Broadloom is made in 27 and 36 inch, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths,— 
C ARPET also 18 feet in seueral choice colors. Other Magee broadlooms are 


the famous Embassy and Gothic grades. The Magee Carpet Company. 
Mills, Bloomsburg, Pa. New York Sales Headquarters, 295 Fifth Avenue. 


Cut-order stocks of ENVOY BROADLOOM are held by 


FAY CARPET CO INCORPORATED 
114 E. 47th St. New York, N. Y. 

J O:S.2M 02 C A TNA CH AUN CO Me zAr Nae 
99 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
AVM. EY Ral GoAGN SRIUiGe aon Gy AU Rap: Ee leaks 
910 Michigan Blvd., So. Chicago, Il. 
R-OvS: E NOE SE..G Dp Ce Owe PacAcNta Ys 
221 Ivy St, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

GREY EyRO eG RoR Sepia gel aCe 
728 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FABRIC SHOP 


156 Center Street 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Telephone: Winnetka 446 


ELIZABETH 
BROWNING 


640 Fine Arts Building 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


DECORATING 


Phone Harrison 6528 


SUZANNE CONN 


Interior Furnishings 


Bronzes by 
JANET SCUDDER 


104 East Walton Place 


Superior 1459 


CATHERINE RECKITT 
+ 


Furnishing and 


Interior Decoration 
+ 


11 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


MISS CORNELISON Inc. 


MISS GHEEN 


Incorporated 


The Decoration 
of Houses 


Antiques and 
Objects of Art 


620 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Florence Ely Hunn 


Remodelling 
Interior Designing 


Furnishing 


fot East Oak Street 
CHICAGO 


Superior 2132 


more Selection of Chintzes 


xclusive Designs and Colors 


54 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


Cal Macpherson 


Inc. 


Decorations 
and Furnishings 
of Interiors 


1570 Sherman Avenue 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 866 North Wabash Avenue 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 
Associate 


Th teritors 


Mrs. Ralph Small 


Antigues + Interiors 


700 No. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Phone Superior 1102 


= 


gua lity and design. 


WOMEN 


INTERIOR DECORATORS’ 
ISOM AISI 


Srl NES 


The trained decorator can give you expert advice 
on eliminating poorly designed! pleces from your 


home, replacing these with furniture of excellent 


Wuthentic reproductions are mow being made 
by representative manufacturers to suit the most 
discriminating taste and the most conservative in- 
core. odtny of the clecorators on this pase will 


be glad to assist you in making a selection. 
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JESSICA TREAT 


TInterior Decoration 


1803 Harlem Boulevard 


Rockford, Illinois 


Phone Main 900 


ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 
Artistic furnishings for 


Town and Country 
homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


Antigues 
Old Silver 
Fine Glass 


Interiors 


CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 


905 N. Michigan Ave. 


Telephone Superior 9260 


Superior 


820 No. Michigan Avenue 


9552 


GAY ROBINSON Florence L. Martin 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Frances Crumb 


INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 


Chintzes — Wallpapers 


Furniture rt Accessories 


Specialists in fine color 


Suite 300 Tel. Sup. Loi 


664 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors, Fine Wallpapers 
Antiques 


Wallpapers at twenty=five 
cents per roll to thirty-six 
dollars per roll. 

Chintzes seventy=five cents 
per yard and up. 
Moderately priced furni= 
ture. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Sup. 7739 


IRENE SIDLEY 


Antiques, reproductions, 


importations of fabrics and 


accessories. Special discount 
during March. 


952 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Arizona Biltmore Hotel 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ANNE FORESTER 


Incorporated 


Interior Decorations 
and Furnishings 


Consultation 
by Appointment 
41 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 
Tel. Superior T1F2: 


CELIA T. STURM 
IMPORTATIONS 


4+- 


116 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


Tel. Superior 0928 
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The reader is cordially in- 
vited to visit our new show- 
rooms on Madison Avenue, 
New York. Here an exten- 
sive display will be found 
amidst surroundings especial- 


ly designed for the purpose. 


pve 


Charak furniture is sold only 
through the decorator or 
dealer. Selections, however, 
may be made at any Charak 
showroom, and billed 
through the purchaser’s 
dealer or decoratcr. 


oe 


DELIGHTFULLY HOMELIKE INTERIORS 
MAY BE CREATED BY GROUPING Charah 
OCCASIONAL PIECES 


Charak reproductions and adaptations of 
Colonial and Georgian Furniture are 
correct in design, honest in workmanship, and 
made only of carefully selected materials; yet 
its cost is surprisingly low for furniture of this 


character. Whether you are interested in an oc- 


casional piece, Or fu Tm ishings for iy! our entire This is an exact representation of the original George Washington 
desk, now in the New York City Hall. It was used by him 
a i “4 *1_° during his New York ign in the Revolution. It has 

home, you W ill find Charak much to your liking, one drawers, and heseeaege meee 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of Colonial and Georgian Furniture 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Showrooms: NEW YORK, 444 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO, BOSTON R. G. BINGHAM 
623 So. Wabash Ave. go Clarendon St. 


7216 Beverly Blvd. 
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DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FINE Fp NE TU Re FOR FIFTY YEARS 


CREATED 
BY DESIGNERS 
OF NATIONAL 
REPUTATION 
AND RECOGNIZED 
EMINENCE 


Through affiliation of the Robert W. 
Irwin Company of Grand Rapids and 
Cooper-Williams, Inc., of Boston, America’s 
most outstanding furniture designing staff 
was created. 


haut artists now bring to you all the flavor _ PERMANENT ‘SHOWROOMS 


of charming old-world maturity in their A cordial invitation to visit these displays is extended to 
splendid interpretations of beautiful period all who admire fine designing and excellent craftsmanship. 


- - 385 MADISON AVENUE 

ei 2 -, ,495 ALBANY STREET f 
pire ens: CHICAGO - 610 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD oe 
The beautiful sideboard shown is a late DETROIT - - 2111 WOODWARD AVENUE ‘ 

i, 18th Century design — delightfully pro- MILWAUKEE - 2124 PROSPECT AVENUE q 

q portioned and exquisitely made. Of an GRAND RAPIDS - 23 SUMMER AVENUE ; 

a earlier design are the shield-back Hepple- 

P white chairs. The gilt mirror frame is _ : ce 

surmounted by a vase and Prince of Wales 

4 feathers, which combine gracefully with 

classical ornamentation in the manner of 3 


q the Brothers Adam. | 
yi | . ROBERT W.IRWIN CO. ‘§ 
Visitors of taste and understanding will : 

; find ample opportunity for discriminating C O OPER WILLI AM Ss Ine 
a At . . ex 9 e 


} selection in the brilliant displays in any of | q 


z our six well-appointed showrooms. Pur- A [hk 
: tale 


chases may be arranged through any 
established furniture dealer. GRAND RAPIDS — BOSTON 


; ee one nte Feproductions of sen Ds NEW YORK 
antique pieces and attractive original BOSTON 
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THE COURSE 


Thirty lessons (lavishly illus- 
trated printed booklets) that 
can be mastered with ease in 
48 weeks utilizing only a few 
minutes a day of your spare 
time. 


I. The Fixed Background. 

Il. Walls. 

III. Windows and Their 
Treatment. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings. 

V. Lights, Lighting Fixtures. 
VI. Color, Color Schemes. 
VII. Choice and Arrangement 
of Furniture. 

VIII. Decorative Textiles and 
Hangings. 

IX. Choosing, Framing and 
Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture and Its 
Uses. 

XI. Furnishing the Apart- 
ment. 

XII. Historical Backgrounds. 
XIII. The Historical Back- 
ground of Style. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style 
of Furniture. 

XV. The Baroque Style in 
Furniture. 

XVI. The Rococo Style in 
Furniture. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style 
in Furniture. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion Furniture in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Furniture. 
XX. The Age of Chippendale 
in England. 

XXI. The Adam Period in 
England and America. 


XXII. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental 
Styles. 


XXIII. Interior Decoration as 
a Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and Their 
Practical Solution. 


XXV. What Is Modern? 


XXVI. Fundamental Idea of 
Modern Decoration. 


XXVII. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors. 


XXVIII. Modern Furniture. 
oa The Spirit of Modern 
rt. 


in your spare time at 


—a course of tremendous practical and cultural value; a course that | 
will enrich your life, and that will help you greatly and add greatly | 
to your pleasure in all the furnishing and decorating you do in your 
own home whether you employ a decorator or not; a course that will 


open the doors to a fascinating and profitable career if you desire 


—how draperies should be related to the 
room ? 

—the proper length for glass curtains and 
over-draperies ? 

—what conditions determine the choice of 
curtains for a room? 

—the kind of floor covering to use when the 
upholstery and draperies contain design ? 

—what determines the choice of Oriental 
rugs ? 

—what determines the choice of lamps for 
certain rooms ? 

—how wall lights should be placed in a room ? 

—what is meant by advancing or receding 
colors? 

—the neutral colors? 

—the difference between tones, tints and 
shades? 

—how to build up a color scheme for a room 
and what conditions determine the choice 
of colors? 

—what rules determine the placing of furni- 
ture in a room? 

—what rules determine the choice of furni- 
ture for various rooms? 

—how to combine various styles together in 
the same room? 

—how texture affects the looks of a fabric? 


A 
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THE ARTS @ DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN PERIOD AND 
MODERNISTIC INTERIOR DECORATION 


OR more than eight years Arts & Deco- 

ration magazine has been conducting the 
most authoritative, complete and thorough 
home study course in Period interior decorat- 
ing in existence. In 1928 it began conducting 
an authoritative, complete and thorough 
home study course in Modernistic interior 
decorating. Until 1930 the Modernistic 
course was separate from, and supplemen- 
tary to, the course in Period or Historic 
Styles of Decoration. 

A year and a half ago we combined these 
two courses, at only a slight increase in the 
price originally charged for the Period course 
alone. Consequently, with only one enroll- 
ment, and at very little greater cost, you will 
now receive complete training in both Mod- 
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DO YOU KNOW 


: 

—what points are to be considered in select- a 
ing upholstery materials? ui 

—how to make slip covers? r 

—how to combine various textiles in the 
same room ? ; 

—when rooms should be left without pictures ? 

—how pictures should be hung? 

—how to hang a group of pictures? 

—how etchings should be hung ? 

—why painted furniture is suitable for bed- 
rooms ? , 

—what three important factors must be ac- 
complished in furnishing an apartment? r 

—the best colors to use for backgrounds in ee 
an apartment? 

—how books may best be accommodated in : 
a small apartment? 

—the four great style periods of furniture? : 

—how to distinguish the various period 
styles? 

—what two pieces of furniture are charac- 
teristically American? : 

—how to draw patterns for valances and 
draperies ? br 

—how to make a French heading? te 

—how to design and make draperies for 
arched topped windows and doors? 

—how to make and hang portiéres? i 

—how to line over-draperies ? is 

a 


ernistic decorating and Period decorating, 
and in the same length of time heretofore 
required for the Period training alone. It~ 
therefore becomes the least costly course of 
its kind, if comparison is made, as it should 
be, on the basis of what you receive in return — 
for what you pay. 4 

Modernistic decoration is growing in fa-_ 
vor; and its vogue is increasing as more and 
more people are realizing its true values 
when properly done. No other style of deco- 
ration is as easily and as frequently abused 
and misused. Consequently a sound knowl 
edge of its principles, and of its possibilities | 
and its limitations, has become essential not ~ 
only to the professional decorator but to all | 
who wish to do their own decorating as well. q 


f 


A course of study of the utmost interest and value to every 
man and woman who genuinely cares for a beautiful home, 
whether large or small, lavish or modest. , 


XXX. Combining Modern 
with Other Styles. 
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Modernistic Interior Decorating 


home, at small cost! 


one; a course that you can take at your Own convenience, in your 
own home, in your spare time, and complete in less than one year; 
and, finally, a course that will repay its small cost a great many times 
in the money it will actually save you, even if you never make 


professional use of the knowledge. 


z Dhara tenant deaths arya dadtintitecharliinte hata deedainds te ndadandaAgdbedandarbe de tiantatanes 2] 
a } 
~4 few 
4 DO YOU KNOW : 
ot = 
= i 
3 —how to measure windows for glass curtains | —how to select color schemes? be 
a and over-draperies? , i 
3 —how to balance a color scheme? on 
of —how to make a festoon drapery? 3 ‘ fe 
-f —how to estimate the amount of paint re- 4 
4 —how to make a cascade drapery? quired for a given surface? i 
~ k 
F 

i —how to make and hang Dutch curtains? —the proper colors for children’s rooms? he 
‘ A 
3 b : he 
; —how to treat mullioned windows? —the proper colors for north rooms and 
S F z a 
: : Lanark rooms which are sunny ? he 
a —when to use Venetian blinds? ¥ He 
ot 2 ' —the proper tinting colors and glaze colors? he 
-~ —how to attach rings and hooks to draperics i Ss 
3 and portiéres ? —how to remove old wall paper? : 
E i 
3 —how to make the puffed valance ? —how to remove calcimine? we 
Jeu 
4 —how to make a bed canopy ? —how to glaze with two or more colors? a 
. . 5 Jew 

4 —how to cut and hang scarf draperies? —how to stencil wall decorations ? ve 
due 

4 —how to treat a group of three windows? —the proper paint for radiators? ve 
of f fe fe 
of —how to place rods and poles? —how to patch plaster walls? a 
si —the proper draperies for a living room? —how to treat stains and discolorations on be 
-t plaster walls? Be 
ot —the proper draperies for a bedroom ? : pose fie 
=f —how to hang and paint wall fabrics? Fe 
at —the proper draperies for a nursery? Be ’ te 
# —how to wash walls and ceilings? t. 
i, —the proper draperies for a library ? : e 
= the proper dray s y —how to make new glazing effects match i 
4 —the proper draperies for a dining room? aged effects? k. 
2 he 
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If you possessed the knowledge that would enable you to answer the questions in 
the box above and in the box on the facing page, it would be of enormous advan- 
tage to you in many ways. Yet these are only a few of the hundreds of similar 
questions that you will be able to answer out of your own knowledge when you 


have completed this course. 


Let us tell you about this course, the most complete course of its kind in existence. 
Let us send you a booklet that describes it in detail and tells you much about 


decorating as a profession. 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


Correspandence School 
Gertificate of Approval 


Be tt know chat, pursuart to section £0 of tle Education Law of the State of New York/ the 


wT 


following courses of study offered by the.M75 AND DECORATION NOME STUDY COURSE. 


of___. lew Tork city ws mare hereby approved by the Regents of The University of the 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters recently 


received: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to 
thank you for the benefits I have ob- 
tained from your course both cultural- 
ly and materially. My only regret is 
that I did not take up the course 
earlier, since I have had to spend sev- 
eral hundred pounds altering mistakes 
I could not possibly have made with 
the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“T take this opportunity to tell you 
that this course is managed better and 
is presented in a more interesting 
manner than any course for 
study that I have ever taken or seen. 


home 


” 


“Let me mention that T began the 
course merely a help -in home 
making. The interesting and clear 
manner in which the course unfolded, 
has given me instead a hobby of para- 
mount interest.” 


as 


“This course has been of the great- 
est value to me in planning our new 
home.” 


“T wish to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed your course in Interior 
Decoration. Although I did not take 
it with the intention of applying it 
to business, the practical knowledge 
gained will enable me to cooperate in 
the furnishing of a new home which 
I am now building. A year ago, T 
could not have done this, but now, I 
feel with some help I can decorate 
my home with some degree of intelli- 
gence. I thank you for the interest 
you have taken in my behalf and I 
shall be glad to praise your course to 
any prospective students.”’ 
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Send for beautiful Brochure - - - FREE 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ernistic course. 


‘State of New York N 
2 
Course 4p Interior Desoration IMEC Vis visatavenppascnas 
Ne Ja wtinrss wherrot, { have hereaoto set ery band and affixed 
fo. 
the seal of The University of the State of New York at Albaoy > 
91% ty oi feptober iso 2 CL AHEGS tester tree veneers vine ete oa Fh sncetea poaato ts emine castors 
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DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


S 


From the Smart Shops and 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT, TERRACE 
AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


‘ 


the new shop of Carlin Comforts. 
Against a background of peach and 


IGHTING fixtures of period or 
original design; spark screens, 


Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, White- 
hall, Seminole Club, Miami Bilt- 
more, Dunes Club, Fishers Island 


Club and most prominent homes 


and clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Freight Prepaid to Florida 


Gand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East 42 StNew York 


H. A. ELSBERG 


fire tools and andirons, of corres- 
doors, gates 


ponding character; 


blue, the many exquisite articles 
that compose the specialties, here, 


and other archi- 
tectural features, 
including orna- 
mental placques, 
comprise the out- 
standing produc- 
tions of Oscar 
Bach’s ‘work in 
metal. There are 
also ornamental 
boxes and small 
pieces that reflect 
the same distinc- 
tion. 

Lamps, show- 
ing modern ren- 
derings and _ tor- 
chéres, include a 


= 


Gold plated bronze spark screen, 
height over-all 42”, of Chippendale 


are shown in a 


particularly har- 
monious setting. 

As a departure, 
a thrift depart- 
ment has been re- 
cently opened in 
which are relegat- 
ed the discon- 
tinued numbers 
and samples, of 


diversified char- ~ 


acter, ranging 
from comforters 
and all wool 
blankets to odd 
pieces of decora- 
tive French por- 


fine pair of the design, vitreous enamel motifs. Cour- celain, brocade 
- latter on which tesy Oscar Bach, 305 E.46thSt.,N.Y.C. covered memo 
the signs of the pads, etc., au 


Antique Textiles 


OT Ags 


PERIODS 


PHILADELPHIA 


SY 


Anew note in cigarette boxes, cases, lighters, and many 
other attractive articles. Covered in either rough or 
smooth Shagreen...guaranteed nottowarp...available 
in wonderful colors at better shops, or write for folder. 


C. W. DAVENPORT 


Importer 


366 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


VIENNA 


LONDON 


zodiac have been applied as a deco- 
rative motif. The metal furniture, 
of special design, along modernistic 


Breakfast-in-bed peach satin pillow with satin 
and Alengon lace cover; painted peach satin 
vanity box and woven tan silk “chaise-longue” 
cover, edged with self-toned velvet. Courtesy 


Carlin Comforts, Inc., 536 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


lines, for the office or the home, 
shows tables for various uses with 


| glass, cork, bakelite or leather cov- 


ered tops and a variety of chairs— 
all of the finest workmanship. 


ACCESSORIES for the bedroom 

and boudoir that include allur- 
ingly feminine comforters and 
“chaise-longue” covers, in velvet 
and satin; all wool pastel colored 


| blankets of the softest texture and 


dainty lace and satin covered pil- 
lows are displayed to advantage in 


Spanish 17th Century walnut table and 
chair; antique gilded wood candle- 
sticks; gilt mirror, copper jar, Vene- 
tian velvet hanging and Damascus 
brass camel. Courtesy American Colony 
Stores, Inc., 26 E. 55th St., N. Y. C. 


greatly reduced prices and bath- 
room accessories such as hampers. 


OBJECTS of art from 

Spain, Italy, Arabia, 
Turkey, Palestine, Persia, 
Egypt and Syria provide an 
interesting collection of fine 
craftsmanship and original- 
ity at the American Colony 
Stores. 

With the patina of age, 
the furniture, here, assumes 
an added old world charm, 
suggestive of the Far East, 
in the exquisitely carved ta- 
bles, chairs and chests. Pot- 
tery lamps made from col- 
orful jars and vases of great 
antiquity are another at- 
traction, mounted with ap- 
propriate shades of parch- 
ment and sheepskin. Deco- 
rative pieces of Rakka and 
Egyptian hand-blown glass offer 


NOW CARPET HAS 
A CHANCE FOR 


"OR YEARS ordinary all-over carpet 
vas known as good to walk on, soft 
nd quiet, but a sort of drab step- 
More 


ften than not the surface was marred 


ister in interior decoration. 
yy stitched seams. Unique decorative 
ffects were few and far between; 
yatterns and designs in any way out 
f the ordinary were usually imprac- 
ical because of the expense of spe- 
ial weaving. And it seemed nothing 
yould ever be done about it. 


Then, all of a sudden, came Collins 
¢ Aikman Carpet—and carpet as a 
lastic medium of decoration defi- 
itely emerged. Here, for the first 
ime, was carpet that gave freedom to 
eople with decorative imagination— 
arpet they could use as though it 
ere paint, to get a variety of colorful 
ffects in harmony with the contour 
nd spirit of a room. 


It took a new principle of carpet 
onstruction to do it. Collins & Aik- 
nan Carpet comes in 54-inch widths, 
nd has a resilient back. This back 
ocks the soft, rich pile and prevents 
| from unraveling when the carpet is 
ut in any direction. Pieces are joined 
n the under-side by a new process 
yhich makes the surface seemingly 
eamless. This permits special bor- 
ers, inlaid designs, monograms, personal 
rests, individual effects without limit. 


But Collins & Aikman Carpet is more 
han something that decorative dreams 
re made of. It is high-quality, practical 
arpet for you to use in your home. 
Vhether you want it in a personal design 
r a plain color, you will find it unusually 


The Seemingly camless 


GS. D 


durable 


with its dust-proof, moisture-proof back. 


and the easiest carpet to clean, 


The really astonishing thing is the cost. 
It sells at the economical price of the old- 
fashioned strip carpet which had to be 
stitched together! Our illustrated booklet 
describes several advantages that probably 
wouldn’t occur to you at first thought. 


COLLINS 


AGINGD? S7O7 EID Bey EE ACD INeG 


STORES 


iB, 


You may have a copy promptly by ad- 
dressing Collins & Aikman Corporation, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


& AIKMAN CARPET 


© 1932 
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his Library in SHEVLIN PINE Knotty Finish 


has Quiet Dignity and Homelike Comfort 


NEW YORK 


1205 Graybar Building 


HE distinguished beauty of 

knotty pine walls is exemplified 
in this color photograph of a library 
in a present-day home. These -walls 
show the true mellow coloring of the 
pine itself with beautifully shaded, 
darker toned knots. The patterned 
effect and soft yet warm background 
color is characteristic of knotty pine 
at its best. It is Shevlin Pine Knotty 
Finish selected at the mills for char- 
acter and location of knots. 


Genuine Northern White Pine 
(Pinus Strobus) has been used, the 
same species found in historic Ameri- 
can and English rooms. The Small 
Knot Type of Shevlin Pine is espe- 
cially suited for rooms of this char- 
acter with raised panels, elaborate 
cornices and mantels. The fine grain 
and uniform quality of Shevlin Pine 
fashion beautifully to produce deli- 
cately moulded contours and sharp 
profiles. A room such as this can 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadnock Building 


1866—208 South La Salle Street Building 


readily be designed for your present 
home or for your new residence. 
The library illustrated was built as 
part of an addition to an existing 
home. The former room fifteen feet 
square was enlarged to make this 
library twenty-three feet long by 
fifteen feet wide. It contains 195 feet 
of bookshelves . . . provision for an 
ample library. Looking out as it does 
on the terrace and garden it is a 
delightfully quiet, restful place for 
reading and relaxation. 

Impressive though it is in effect, 
this room is really quite simple. It is 
designed in the style of the late 
Colonial Period with plain raised 
panels divided into wainscot panels 
on a line with the window sills and 
upper panels to the ceiling. The fire- 


William Channing Whitney, architect. 
Aaron Carlson, Incorporated, millwork. 


place faced with black slate is bor-_ 
dered with Doric pilasters sur 
mounted by simple moulded archi 
trave, curved frieze, and dental 
moulding in the cornice. A simple 
paneled overmantel is used with a- 
broken pediment and vase. | 


Your architect will be glad to plan 
such a library for you in Shevlin” 
Pine, the pine of heirloom quality. — 


, 


r 


PINE HOMES AND PINE INTERIORS 


For a limited time to readers of this 
publication this authentic account of the 
use of pine in Ameri- 
can homes (ordinarily 
priced at One Dollar) 
will be sent without 
charge. Just write our 
executive offices or the via COME 


PSE INTERIORS 


nearest sales office. 


Executive Offices : 


Shevlin Pine’ Sales (\G@@mipane, ; 


900 First National-Soo Line Building, Dept. 223, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 
900 First National-Soo Line Building 


TORONTO Ae 
1806 Royal Bank Building 
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delightful touches of blue, amber 
and amethyst, and there are old 
copper utensils, brocades, embroi- 
deries and jewelry set with semi- 
Srecious stones. An _ impressive 
sollection of ancient Greek and 
Roman bronzes and glass, discov- 
red underground, completes an ex- 
uibit of exceptional interest to the 
ollector. 

As an especially adaptable fea- 
‘ure for modern usage are the large 
Turkish silvered-copper trays, that 
nake attractive coffee tables when 
laced on an ornamental tripod. 
[here are also old Turkish rice 
spoons with tortoise shell, carved 
vory and bone handles, converti- 
le into appropriate salad spoons. 


URNITURE made by their own 

craftsmen and copies from origi- 
1al old pieces are executed by the 
vambeth Workshops as well as 
aithful reproductions of smaller 
lecorative accessories. As an exam- 
le of the latter, the wooden gob- 
et, illustrated, is a duplicate of an 
yriginal purchased in Exeter, En- 
sland, to be had in maple or box- 
vood, as preferred. It may also be 
onveniently used as a pipe holder 
i for a growing plant. 

This is only one of many acces- 
ories made by these workshops 
vhich are endeavoring to introduce 
. line of small, inexpensive articles, 
eally distinctive and beautifully 
inished, to meet the requirements 
yf present-day decoration. 


ARDEN furniture of all types, 
sundial pedestals, bird baths 
ind fountains in composition stone, 
narble or bronze, at the Erkins 
studios, have recently been supple- 
nented by a complete line of pot- 


Adam mahogany table, reproduction 
of original in Victoria and Albert Mu- 
eum. Burl walnut English tea caddy 
ind wooden goblet. Courtesy Lam- 
yveth Workshops, Highland Park, Ill. 


SS RS GL SESS ASSESS SNES SRE CRORE SCE TAS 


“Mischief”’—bronze fountain figure, by 
the Italian sculptor Gaberielli, piped 
for use, 19” high. An amusing subject 
with irresistible appeal. Courtesy Er- 


kins Studios, Inc., 255 Lex. Ave., N.Y.C. 


tery made by the Galloway Terra 
Cotta Co., whosé New York rep- 
resentatives the Erkins Studios 
have become. 

At this season, when the equip- 
ment of the garden and the terrace 
is of paramount importance, the 
demand for colorful glazed and un- 
glazed pottery is met, here, with 
the greatest variety of new and in- 
teresting forms, as well as in faith- 
ful copies of Italian oil jars and 
Grecian amphoras from abroad, so 
essential to complete the setting of 
a formal garden or terrace. 

Amusing animal subjects for the 
decoration of the lawn or pool are 
also available and bronze fountain 
figures by well-known Italian sculp- 
tors, at very reasonable prices. 


PFURNITURE of French and En- 

glish eighteenth century origin, 
gathered from authentic sources, 
comprises an important showing of 
original pieces throughout the five 
floors of the building occupied by 
Diane Tate and Marian Hall. 

Supplementing the work of com- 
plete interior decoration, which in- 
cludes architectural construction, 
there is this interesting display of 
individual pieces, that may be pur- 
chased separately. With these are 
associated the smaller decorative 
incidentals, such as vases, boxes, 
lamps, book racks, plant holders, 
etc., that go to complete a well-ap- 
pointed room of the eighteenth cen- 
tury English and French periods, 
and are grouped with a view to 
this effect. As a notable setting, on 
one floor of the building, is a Louis 
XVIth “boiserie” room with its 
original gray panels and gilt detail, 
in a remarkable state of perfec- 
tion. 

Among the smaller lamps, a pair 
with red decalcomania bases are 
unusually effective and individual. 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 
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PARK-AVENUE 
Ge An LeEeRe PES: 


ENSEMBLIERS 
EOtRS inte Ey isice 


Over sixty per cent of the outstanding con- 
temporary decoration on Park Avenue 
and Fifth Avenue was created by the 


Park Avenue Galleries 


ZiT PARK GAY.EN UE 
NEW YORK CITY 


ENVELOPES AND 


B A G S EVENING PURSES 


Especially distinctive, individually handmade of Fine 
Materials, personally selected, guaranteeing you a 
quality not possible to find elsewhere. Samples of Ma- 


terials and Linings sent on request. Prices range from 


$8.00 to $16.00. 


7%" illustrated 


to 916” Frames, sizes on bags, 
Reference: Newton Trust Company, Newton Centre, Mass. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY, 271 Beacon Street, 
Established 1915 


Regen! Shops 


SHOWROOM and FACTORY NOW LOCATED AT 


510 EAST Jord. Si NEW “YORK 


YB = NEW MODELS FOR SPRING 
NOWGREADY » = sess 22 
PHOTOS ON REQUEST 


Boston, Mass. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


NEW YORK 
519 Madison Avenue 


er Street 


553 Sutt 


Mrs. 


lea Nor 


PASADENA—41 So. 


GHI¢CA GO 
700 N. Michigan Blyd. 


eard... 


KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


Monogrammed Bedspreads, 
Durable muslin —seamless, 
hand appliqued monogram, 
hand scalloped edge— colors: 
green, peach, yellow, blue 
and otchid, with contrasting 
or deeper color monogram. 
72x108-7.50 90x108-8.50 
straight edge and hand whip- 
ped hem —one dollar less. 


STUDIO: HARDINSBURG, KY, 
DETR OUT LOUISVILLE 

236 Book Bldg. 120 Heyburn Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES MIAMI BEACH 


SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 
21 de la Guerra Studios 


Bullock’s- Wilshire, Wilshire Blvd. 733 Lincoln Road 
AUGUSTA 


El Molino Ave. 


Schernikow 


Fine Antique 


Hooked Rugs 


932 


New York 


MapIson 


AVENUE 


City 


INTERIORS 


OF 


UNUSUAL APPEAL 
Curtains, Bedspreads 
& Slip Covers 
Reasonably Priced 


Built In Closets 
Separate Closet Units 
Closet Accessories 


Estimates Gladly 
Submitted 


TANKARDS OF ALE 


When guests of 

the “Black Horse 

Tavern” were 
assembled around 
the cheery fire- 
side to drink re- 
freshing cups of 
ale, these inge- 
nious stands were 
used as servers or 
as convenient 
holders for empty 
tankards. 

Height 36” 


A different and extremely decorative 
flower stand 
$35.00 postpaid or at your decorator 


ALDEN 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Highland Park Illinois 


Cooperation with Architects and Decorators 


TheCLOSET Shop 


— MRS. GEORGE eae 
BO MADISON AVENUE. NEWYORK fyi 


RHINELANDER 4-440 


| new models, this 


FFURNITURE in original exam- 

ples as well as reproductions are 
featured as the output of the Alden 
shop that includes a varied assort- 
ment of accessories, as well. As a 
representative combination of both, 
the pine mantel, illustrated, typi- 
fies the possibilities of the work- 
manship of this shop. This was 
copied from an original taken from 
an old house in Chester, England. 
The cobalt blue French porcelain 
covered urns are old, as are the 
andirons of a simple Provencal 
type. 

Lamps are other attractive items 
of the stock, that has achieved 
distinction by careful buying both 
here and abroad, such as a quaint 
candlestick lamp with a natural 
sheepskin shade. Small occasional 
tables and drapery materials are 
also included in this attractive shop. 


TICK reed and rattan furniture 
as made by the Mastercraft 
Reed Corp., and sold through the 
decorators and retail departments, 
include many 


spring. 

Among _ these 
may be men- 
tioned a sofa of 
heavy rattan 
with green and 
natural colored 
cane windings, 
that shows a 
smart combina- 
tion of green 
and white fig- 
ured linen, back 
cushions with 
seat cushions 
that are covered 
in green and 
white flecked 
linen. This ma- 
terial has almost 
the effect of a 
solid color and combined with ac- 
tive patterns is a popular type of 
upholstery for summer furniture. 

Another new number is a round 
card table of natural rattan, with 
a 42” top covered in red imitation 
leather, cut out to admit of four 
red seated chairs fitting in between 


mantel; 


Heavy rattan armchair with colored French cane 
windings, green rep covered cushions and black 
sun 


Mastereraft Reed Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


paneled arms. Oval cane folding 


Reproduction of 18th Century English 
French cobalt blue porcelain 
jars, old Provengal hand-wrought and- 
irons. Courtesy Alden,Highland Park, Ill. 


Original Hepplewhite beechwood arm- 
chair covered in pale blue needlework 
with calla lilies; Louis XVI mahogany 
stand, old English porcelain tulip jar. 


Tate & Hall, Inc., 801 Mad. Ave., N. Y.C, 


four sections of shelves. These ex-— 


tend from the top of the table to 


the floor and are most conveniently — 


placed. 
Among the newer types of heavy 


rattan are the deep seated arm-— 


chairs, suggest- 
ing Chinese 
Chippendale 
outlines, and 


quiring no cush- 
ions, that are 
particularly 
adapted to ex- 
posed use and 
yachts. The fold- 
ing oval cane 
sun seats, such 
as that illustrat- 


features of the 
newer models 
that also include 
oval cane chairs 
and sofas of in- 
terlaced design. 


ECORATION and furnishings 

to special order constitute the 
activities of Ruth Woodruff, in 
harmony with individual require- 
ments. An interesting example of 
this was the treatment of a large 
sun porch of an old brick country 
house that loomed at first as a dif- 
ficult problem. 

This Mrs. Woodruff 
carried out successfully by 
painting the brick house 
wall of the sun porch, fac- 
ing the three sides com- 
posed entirely of windows, 
an oyster or “dirty” white. 
The windows were then 
hung with white Venetian 
blinds and the ceiling 
painted sea green, an- 
tiqued. From this were 
suspended four white 
wicker baskets filled with 
trailing ivy and in the cen- 


seat. 


ed, are other 


ter was placed a crystal — 


those with form- — 
fitting seats, re-— 


a oa 


ae er 


‘ 
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dome lighting fixture of mediumsize. 

At each end of the porch with 
a red tile floor, covered with grass 
rugs bordered in white and green, 
built-in. flower boxes were added, 
filled with colorful plants. The fur- 
niture comprised large, deep seated 
stick reed armchairs with green 
Permatex cushions and a couch 
that extended between the two 
French doors, opening indoors, 
covered in yellow chintz in which 
rust and green appeared with white 
flowers. At each end of the couch, 
torcheres with rust colored parch- 
ment shades were placed and the 
doors hung with curtains of the 
chintz, edged with a heavy white 
fringe. 

In a recent commission for a 
bathroom, Mrs. Woodruff sustain- 
ed the decoration in “bois de rose” 


Reproduction of mahogany 
Chinese Chippendale table 
with blue Chinese porcelain 
lamp and natural rough silk 
shade, bordered in green and 
red. Courtesy Ruth Wood- 
ruff, 111 E. 56th St., N. Y. C. 


and pale blue with a painted Chi- 
noise mirror over the bathtub. The 
fixtures and tiling were then cov- 
ered with a mother-of-pearl finish; 
a silver Permatex was used for the 
ruffled shower curtains and a 
black and silver rug, flowered 
in “bois de rose” and blue. 


ARPETS, rugs and lino- 

leum constitute an exhaus- 
tive stock supplied to the 
dealers by Walker & Heisler, 
Inc., as wholesale distribu- 
tors. 

As an outstanding note of 
manufacturing interest in the 
newer carpets and rugs, the 
movement toward expressing 
style in the texture, as well 
as from the color standpoint 
and design, is a recent attain- 
ment. Just as the weave is 
considered in the manufac- 
ture of draperies and bed- 


Bathroom rug, deep ply, chenille ef- 
fect, with rubber back. Pastel colorings 
with modernistic motifs. Courtesy 
Walker & Heisler, Inc., 30 W. 23rd 
Stay Ne YouGe 


spreads, so it is in carpets and rugs, 
so that they may develop a new 
fabric tone. Thus an added lustre 
is given to the rug that has color 
actually woven into it, rather than 
produced as the result of a chemi- 
cal wash. Through this process 
greater variety and beauty is given 
to design both in the two tone ef- 
fects and the multi-colored pat- 
terns. 

Rugs are now being produced 
more specifically for the rooms in 
which they are to be used, such as 
the bedroom, which favors the 
hooked rug with flower effects. For 
the living room and library, the 
Oriental patterns and fabrics in two 
shades are featured, together with 
plain carpets, seamless and in 
every popular shade. Linoleums 
show marbleized effects in greater 
variety than ever. 


CQRNAMENTAL and useful ar- 
ticles decorated with sporting 
motifs such as the hunt, polo, rac- 
ing and any subject that pertains 
to sports, are to be had or can 
be made to special order in the 
“Gifts For Sportsmen” shop. 

For the country house, articles 
of this character are especially ap- 
propriate. They also make attrac- 
tive wedding presents or generally 
acceptable gifts, as this type of 
decoration is so much in favor, 
such as on the beverage sets of 
glasses, bottles and trays. Special 
highball and cocktail glasses are 
also to be had. 

Lamps, both base and shade, also 
lend themselves consistently to 
sport decoration, as do cigarette 
boxes and ashtrays, here with one’s 


Double French china breakfast set in deli- 
cate green Scottie motifs. Russian birchwood 
cigarette box, inlaid decoration. Courtesy 
“Gifts for Sportsmen,” 545 Mad. Ave., N. Y.C. 


Repair Specialists 


No Damage is Hopeless 


French Reweavers, Restorers 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired. 
Antique or Modern 


Moth Holes, Burns, 


Rips, Damages in 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Curtains; Damasks; 


Hangings; Rugs; Furniture Cov- 


Linens; 


erings. 


Recommended by Press; 
The Christian Science 
“Mme. La 
warmly rece 
r of the 


Society Women; 
or, Jtkr 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 


345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 23rd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


Prompt mil order service 


In 1750 


or thereabouts 


Eggs were 
served at Eng- 
lish breakfasts 
from such 
charming egg-stands. For our present 
day they serve admirably as flower or 
cigarette holders. Made in our work- 
shop from English walnut in soft 
toned finish like the original. 


At your decorator—er by mail order $13.00 


ambeth 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS 


SOMETHING 
NEW wn 


PAPERS :ox 
CEILINGS 


AND 


WALLS «: 


FRANCES T. 


MILLER, inc. 
TOEASTE53,N.Y.C 


RETAIL 
WHOLESALE 


TODAUNTER 


ug East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, Metel 


WEATHERVANES 


Ball bearing, weatherproofed, 
to install—from $25.00 


ready 


COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Hand wrought in the old manner by 
skilled smiths 
LANTERNS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Surprise is frequently expressed at our 
very reasonable prices for such high 
quality workmanship 


Htalian and Spanish Antiques 


Marble and Stone 
@arden Ornaments 


Geo. WH. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Bork 
near 65th Street 


ARTS & DECORATION — 


favorite breed of dog. Ac- 
tual portraits of a pet may 
also be ordered, for a tea 
or coffee service, or they 
may be cut out in silhou- 
ette appliqués for cush- 
ions. Other items showing 
the dog as a decorative 
motif are backgammon 


Romance 


THERE’S 
S STORY OF 


IN THI 
FURNITURE 


$ 00 
] POSTPAID 


The 


Clown 


An exquisite : : 

Vie eal sculpture in counters, children’s pot- i , 
joy this fas- either walnut, tery mugs brightly color- 798 Orie ™ rd | 
cinating book Ce pn ed, and dog biscuit cans. Sea Gull —a new stenciled special shower cur- 
on furniture sca te 7 i] ‘tables i tain in all the pastel colorings. Waterproof on 

le r maple with an he tile top ‘tables in a ; ; 
SESS) arth os inple black tile ann eiee rubberized rayon. Draperies to match. Courtesy 
ee ee antique finish “a IDEN OTS : Sanitary-Dash Corp., 121 W. 19th St. N. Y. G 
ec 1onl,. ) L, 
politics, religion and society affected of unusual head decoration, ma Ke ; . ; ; 
furniture—how the great designers charm. Height most. intriguing smoking stands, manipulation of each piece with 
a vie ee a Ae e Olnches also those with four tiles showing its knots and irregularities is im- 
This completely ste > Xx ae . _ 5 
30 chapters: Endorsed by prominent hunting emblemsin yellowonwhite. portant, and the wood must be 
authorities, the text is noanece Pace : carefully selected so that it may be 
cor Age oe ter mule pe ea $15.00 Copyrighted QHOWER bath curtains, shower in proportion with the general scale 
bound—a choice gift and a real ad- : bars and accessories constitute of the furniture. 
dition to your own library. A dollar a line of bathroom equipment of At: this season, the “etection ia 


brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-C Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DAVID EARL STUDIO 


906 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Lighting Fixtures 


of Distinction 


Illustrated 


No, 872 


Vases, Candelabra and Lanterns elec- 
trified. Estimates on all types of fix- 
tures cheerfully given, based on a 


nation-wide reputation for excellent 
work, 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 EAST 53rd ST., N. Y. C. 


Painted on canvas, this beautiful screen show- 
ing ancient ruins is charming in an eighteenth 
century interior. We have the largest collec- 
tion of high quality screens in the country— 
also decorated card tables and leather baskets, 
Catalog A on request. 


\/enezian Art Screen Co..Inc 


540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N 
Betweer 54th and 55th Streets 
THRU YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


DISTINGUISHED 


ANTI QUES 
of the 16th to 19th 
Centuries 


’ 


18th Century Venetian Desk 


LUIGI 6G. 
PACCIARELLA 
168 E. 5lst Street New York 


REPRODUCTION OF 
18TH CENTURY 
WALL PAPERS 


With brown, 
and peach backgrounds 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT 
2 West 47th St. New York City 


white 


guaranteed excellence manufactur- 
ed by the Sanitary-Dash Corp. 
These are available through the 
larger department stores and the 
decorators. The choice of shower 
curtains ranges 
from the lightest 
cotton duck to the 
finest of Celanese 
fabrics in rayon al- 
paca, rayon print- 
ed curtains, per- 
cales, etc. ‘These 
are obtainable in 
more than one fin- 
ish—namely, the 
rubberized back in 
which the rubber 
is guaranteed not 
to crack, peel or 
harden within one 
year after the date 
of sale, the guaran- 
teed = -Aquar2™ ior 
water repellent finish, and the wa- 
terproof finish that will not crack. 

The designs used in these cur- 
tains and draperies have been care- 
fully selected to satisfy every taste, 
in standardized colors, plain or 
figured, that will harmonize with 
all the popular decorative shades. 


Rustic arbor built 
seasoned cedar, strong and dur- 
able. Desirable for the end of the 
garden path. Courtesy Rustic 
Furniture Co., Williamstown, N. J. 


USTIC furniture, as manufac- 
tured by the Rustic Furniture 
Co., is really a work of art,- requir- 
ing special tools and skillful hand- 
work. Unlike other furniture, the 


Tapestry scatter rug of yellow and black 
worked with heavy wool. Size 23” x 30”, 
suitable for general use. Courtesy Hen- 
ry Hesse, Inc., 641 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


trellises and arbors is recommend- 
ed, before the vines have started 
to grow. Bird houses, most attrac- 
tive in the rustic cedar, should also 
be put out early to allow for the 
first nesting. 
Rustic construc- 
tion is particularly 
desirable in the log 
cabins planned for 
shooting lodges, 
fishing camps and 
guest houses. A 
“kiddies’” _ play- 
house and the octa- 
gon party house 
for adults, in which 
to play bridge, are 
also included in the 
larger ‘work, to- 
gether with arch- 
ways, gates and 
garden __ bridges. 


of sturdy, well- 


“TAPESTRY scatter rugs for the 
bedroom and general use are to 
be found in a variety of new pat- 
terns at Henry Hesse’s, stamped 
and ready to be worked, together 
with the necessary colored wools, 
silk finish or plain, at moderate cost. 
Another popular type is the 
stamped burlap rug that must be 
worked in heavy wools with a 
punch needle, then clipped in dif- 
ferent gradations of thickness to 
produce an outstanding design. — 
There are also many charming pat- 
terns to be worked in needlepoint, 
as chair seats and backs, bench 
and footstool coverings, wall 
hangings and bell pulls. The met- 
al ends are also obtainable here. 
Samplers that have a_ lasting 
popularity in needlework, as well, 
are shown in a large variety of 
designs. These include the alpha- 
bet, flower and figure subjects 
with their quaint old-time accom- 
panying verse. 

Needleworked mules in deli- 
cate pastel colors offer another — 
diversion for the woman who en- 
joys this very “ladylike” pastime. 
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Bordering this flight of steps we find the ; 
candlestick evergreen, Mugho Pine; the 


beautiful fluffy Juniperus pfitzeriana ACH informal step opens a little gar- 


and several of 3 den of its own. The blue-gray-green 
the columnar Junipers spires of the iris are at their early best. 


The small flowered plants in the middle 
of the picture are Linum perenne, or blue 
flax. The little plant to the left is Ar- 
meria and the small flowers to the left 
and at the head of the steps are Dianthus 
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First Things in the Garden 


Magnolias, Tulips, Azaleas, Crocuses, Irises Are Among the 


Many Lovely Blooms the Garden Brings You in Early Spring , 


American gardens are 

alike, or anywhere near 
alike. ‘The “first things” of 
the garden friends I hear 
from in California or in Mas- 
sachusetts, in Canada or in 
Texas, won’t be the same as 
my first things at Breeze Hill. 
It is this bewildering, splen- 
did, amazing variety that 
American gardens have or 
can have that is a large part 
of the fascination of the gar- 
den. It is the same possible 
variety in plant beauty which 
leads one more vigorously to 
condemn the purely imitative 
garden anywhere which 
comes to exist only because 
someone else has a garden 
that must be duplicated. 

The change in the garden 
at Breeze Hill is long before 
the date of the March Arts 
& Decoration. It is in Janu- 
ary or February that I see 
the inconspicuous but pleas- 
ing blooms of the Missouri 
witch-hazel (Hamamelis ver- 
nalis) unfolding their curious 
little dull red, strap-shaped 
petals, absolutely regardless 
of the weather. No condition 
of snow or sleet, of storm or 
temperature interferes with the determina- 
tion of this dainty little American native to 
do business at its appointed time. 

Much more pleasing are the late flowers 
of the miscalled “Christmas Rose” (Helle- 
borus niger) which may be lingering, and in- 
deed actually open, not so regardless of frost 
as the witch-hazel but still in plain and 
audacious winter defiance. 

The snowdrop family dares the snow, and 
the dainty and lovely Galanthus byzantinus 
has been with us the third week in February, 
while its more ordinary relative, the common 
snowdrop, waits another week. Both are wel- 
come, just as are the crocuses that brightly 
bloom under slight sun encouragement in 
early March. 

Then follows the bewildering spring pageant 
of the lowly but lovely things that bloom 
from bulbs. Scilla sibirica, which has the un- 
pleasant common name of “Squills,” provides 
in March a later carpet of such blue as the 
Italian lake country cannot more than match. 
This fine little thing can be permitted to 
spread itself in half-shady corners, along the 
lawn edge, in the rockery, both through nat- 
ural bulb multiplication and through the easy- 


Sera not all 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


QCILLA stbirica, blue as Italian sky, is 

shown here. This delightful little bulb 
increases rapidly, needs no care, and may 
even be planted in the lawn edge 


flying seeds that soon form bulbs. If and as it 
gets into the lawn, no harm is done, because 
it may be mowed over without danger by the 
time the first grass cutting is needed. 

If there is anything whiter than the bloom 
of Arabis alpina I have never seen it. The 
little snowy patches of this lowly plant with 
the succulent leaves that late March opens 
for us in the garden show it as an indis- 
pensable item. Not far away will be breaking 
into bloom the grape hyacinths in a blue not 
so fine as that of the scilla, but still fine 
enough to make these miniature grape-like 
spikes or scapes of flowers most attractive. 
(But who ever saw a bunch of grapes stand- 
ing upright, as these spikes do?) There may 
peep out in any shady corner, and particu- 
larly in the rockery, the first rather shy 
blooms of Dicentra eximea, that American 
bleeding-heart which is by no means as well 
known as it deserves to be, because it adds to 


a continuous performance of 
pale pink blooms persistence 
of agreeable: foliage all 
through the season, very dif- 
ferent from its much. more 
showy conventional sister, 
which grows to eighteen 
inches or more and after a 
while simply disappears. 

There is a little known 
bulbous plant, Leucojum ver- 
num, Which holds up its white 
bells, each one flecked with a 
spot of bright green, in early 
April amid foliage that is it- 
self attractive. 

Of course by this time the 
Chionodoxa varieties, which 
arrogate to themselves the 
common name of “Glory-of- 
the-Snow,” though they sel- 
dom glory in the snow, are 
doing their fine best. The 
bloodroot of our native woods 
has opened its lovely white 
blooms, and there can be 
found, where the gardener has 
been wise enough to make 
the proper preparations, as- 
tonishing blooms of the Cal- 
ifornia erythroniums. Phlox 
subulata—called ‘‘Moss 
Pink” because it isn’t moss 
and doesn’t resemble a pink, 
I presume—is about now 
forecasting the brilliant show it is shortly to 
give us. 

As we get into April the narcissi of various 
sorts are “doing their stuff,” and it is a beau- 
tiful delivery. After the narcissus vacation 
caused by the clamping down of the federal 
authorities on importations of these bulbs, 
we are now beginning to have an American 
supply that is somewhat creditable. For the 
shady edge of the border, for establishing 
under high-branched trees which do not have 
the hungry surface roots of the maple, the 
daffodils are par excellence. So treated, and 
the lawn mower kept away from them, they 
are coming to give us in American gardens 
that spring beauty which we have heretofore 
yielded almost altogether to England. 

But this is not a spring bulb catalogue, 
and our eyes are drawn upward by the shrubs 
that are beginning to give us a great show. 
At once someone will be thinking of the for- 
sythias, which are truly “Golden Bells” ac- 
cording to their common name. The better 
variety, Forsythia intermedia spectabilis, 
with its flowers of double length and with 
double as many on a stem, is on a plant 
which arches outward in the most graceful 
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fashion imaginable, giving vast distinction 
unless one’s neighbors have all planted for- 
sythias in abundance and monotony results. 

There can be an accent where one is for- 
tunate enough to have a plant of Azalea 
mucronulatum. This is just the right shade 
of purplish lavender or mauve to complement 
the clear yellow of the forsythia, and no one 
will ever forget the garden combination that 
results. 

There is a dainty rival to the forsythia in 
Prinsepia sinensis, a Chinese shrub which the 
late Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum, held in high admiration. 
It produces a vast abundance of rather small 
light yellow blooms, set close to the also 
small and altogether pleasing leaves that 
have already developed—they are the first 
leaves to unfold at Breeze Hill. If one is just 
a little overdone by the abundance and bril- 
liance of the forsythia, the prinsepia gives 
the agreeable answer. 

About this time the rock-garden shows 
forth the exquisite pink blooms of Daphne 
cneorum, held barely above the low ever- 
green foliage. Its fragrance is both strong and 
sweet. The plant is a bit finicky, but when 
pleased with its location, it spreads rapidly. 

White things begin to come in. Spirea 
thunbergi sends out its rather small but al- 
together pleasing flowers. Whitest of all these 


as 


early spring shrubs is Prunus americana, 
which is neither prune nor plum, but which 
was, curiously enough, sent out some years 
ago by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture as a fruit plant. I have tried in vain to 
find enjoyment in its abundance of berry- 
like fruits, but it is no trial to enthusiasti- 
cally like the clear and peculiarly carried 
whiteness of the blossoms that punctuate 
April. 

Raising our eyes just a little higher, we 
get to see the wavy strap-shaped petals on 
the large flowers of the Star Magnolia (Mag- 
nolia stellata). Another sense than the eye is 
reached by this exquisite thing, for its fra- 
grance is delightful and pervading. No leaves 
have yet appeared, and so early does this 
magnolia come that sometimes, in fact too 
frequently, a late snow may brown its beauti- 
ful petals. 

In any good garden Magnolia soulangeana, 
the one which grows to be a tree of twenty- 
five or thirty feet in height, and which has 
made Oxford Street in Rochester famous for 
many years, is breaking into bloom. These 
differently fragrant and differently shaped 
flowers also come before the leaves, and are 
also occasionally caught by the last slash of 
Jack Frost. We are glad to take the chance, 
however, because the variations from pink to 
a deep crushed strawberry hue shown us by 
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HERE is a peculiarly upstand- 
ing dignity in the blooms of the 
“Breeder” tulip, Cardinal Manning. 
Its flowers are glowing rosy violet, 
with yellow and purple shadings 


these regal blooms are worth taking 
chances to enjoy. 

It is permitted, I believe, to be proud 
of a garden, and I am proud that at 
Breeze Hill I can have my many visiting 
friends enjoy roses for full seven months 
if the fall is favorable. Rosa ecae is al- 
most certain to give me its abundance 
of primrose blooms the third week in 
April, and after that there is no time un- 
til Jack Frost shuts down on the queen’s 
court of roses that some blooms are not 
ready to give their one highest floral 
message to mankind. (It was that poet 
among great gardeners, the late George 
A. Parker, of Hartford, who insisted that 
roses were ‘‘God’s love letters to His 
children.’’) 

If we did not translate our fruit trees 
to fruit so promptly we would desirably 
imitate the Japanese in excitement over 
the cherry blossoms in varied hues which 
about now burst into bloom. It is true 
that a gift of the Japanese Government 
to our Government in Washington has 
started cherry blossom pilgrimages to 
the Federal Capital, and a wholesome 
thing it is that this has occurred. 

It is also true that American nursery- 
men have now grown for us many of 
these single and double cherry blossom 
varieties, so that we may have for our- 
selves this gift of Japan, and that with- 
out long to wait. _ 

Perhaps sometime we may even get 
further with the apple blossom festivals 
which make the Shenandoah Valley an 
object of pilgrimage, and which all over 
the land, if we are not too much in 
thought of the apples to follow, provide 
one of the purest of pleasures for the eye 
and the nose. Close at home one may 
have, if he has planted wisely, a wonder 
of crabapple blossoms in succession for 

many weeks. There will be pure white, there 
will be deep wine-red, and everything be- 
tween. Some will be double like little roses; 
others will be dainty as well as sweet. All of 
these crabs belong in the liberally planted 
home grounds. 

My title, “First Things in the Garden,” 
will permit me to tell of the annual pleasure 
I get when the horse-chestnut trees that sur- 
round the home at Breeze Hill first break 
out their leaves. There is a magic day when 
all these trees are covered with the most 
beautiful small umbrellas anybody could pos- 
sibly imagine. Flamboyant and beautiful as 
are the blooms to follow, these do not touch 
the novel elegance of the time when the horse- 
chestnut umbrellas are opening all too rapid- 
ly. About now a sweet odor takes one to 
where a great plant of the Flowering Currant, 
Ribes aureum, is discharging its spicy fra- 
grance and showing its refined blooms. Not 
far away the viburnums will begin to come in, 
though these I must leave for another story, 
because we are dealing now with first things 
in the garden. 

Among these late “firsts,” the lovely white 
native dogwood, and its dainty pink-flowered 
variation, must be mentioned, and with them 
the redbud, outrageously miscalled the 
“Judas-tree,” which contrasts its myriad 

(Continued on page 67) 
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BOVE—The crocus fam- 
ily gives us its vari- 
colored blooms from pure 
white through all the blues, 
and with bright yellow also, 
very early in the spring. 
Later, even the foliage dis- 
appears, but the bulbs in- 
crease, all ready for next 
spring without attention 


IGHT—Azalea (or strict- 
ly the Rhododendron) 
mucronulatum blooms 
about the time the For- 
sythia is at its best, and its 
lovely lavender blooms 
contrast beautifully with 
the creamy tone of that 
shrub. Plant them together 
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EFT—Well-named is Magnolia 
stellata, truly the Star Mag- 
nolia. Sometimes its exquisite fra- 
grance is smothered in the late 
snow. The blooms are most abun- 
dant, fully covering the whole plant, 
coming up before the leaves unfold 


ELOW—Monsieur Mottet is a 
bunch-flowered tulip that has 

an individual grace in its white 
clusters. From two to eight blooms 
come on each stem. It is especially 
effective as an incident in the gar- 
den border, apart from the tulip bed 
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Painted Wall-Papers in Modern Decoration 


Assembled by Ellen D. Wangner 


ji it tallied 


Plain Wall-Papers Are Painted in 
Delicate Design or Papers Printed 
in Monotone Have the Patterns 


Painted in Richer Colors 


pEFT_A fine feeling of space and a 

delightful out-of-door picture was 
created in this dining room in the ; 
home of Mr. William Beard. Hanley 
Henock, the artist, has painted on 
beige wall-paper, old city parks and 
streets in perspective, fenced in with 
a painted wrought-iron, giving an illu- 
sion of out doors. Thedlow, decorators 


a 


BRELOW_In the dining room of the 
New York apartment of Mrs. Peter 

Hoguet the walls were finished with a 

pale yellow paper on which Thomas 

Farrar has painted scenes of rolling 

18th Century countryside, these carried 

out in red chalk and sienna water col- 

ors. The treatment of the baseboard is 

notable. Room decorated by Ysel, Inc. 


O BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
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BOVE—An exotic air has been given the Georgian din- 
ing room at the home of Mrs. Frederick Sheesley by 
the treatment of the walls. Here Rudolph Guertler has 
painted a silver background on wall-paper, with green fan- 
tastic trees and tropical birds in rich reds and blues 


ELOW—On a dark green ground the Russian artist, 
Avinoff, has reproduced all the rich colorings and deli- 
cate tracery of a Chinese scroll, in a room decorated by 
Rose Cumming. Painted papers done in this fashion make 
enchanting backgrounds for fine period furnishings 
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PHOTO BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
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EFT—Decorated by Arden Studios, 
Inc., Biedermeier living room ex- 
presses both warmth and dignity. With 
most of its furniture of walnut, orna- 
ments of white porcelain and ebony 
columns, the painted scenic panels in 
greens and tans bring just the neces- 
sary color relief. The most is made 
here of both color and texture in the 
association of woods and _ fabrics 


ELOW—Decorated and furnished 
by Rose Cumming, this dining 
room at the New York home of Mrs. 
Russell Cecil is rich in color fabrics 
and antique furniture. Fit accompani- 
ment of the heavy, dull-green silk dra- 
peries. are the painted paper walls 
where, on an old ivory background, 
are figures in Chinese blue, red and 
dull green. Paper painted by Avinoft 
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Portraits of Dogs 
in Porcelain Are a 
Fad of the Moment 


Dog Lovers Will Be 
Delighted to Know That 
Very Individual Por- 
traits of Their Petsin Por- 
celain Are Extremely 


Fashionable 


pEFI—A picturesque little fox ter- 

rier facing an English greyhound. 
Shown by Rouard of Paris and edited 
in glazed porcelain by Nymphenburg, 
Germany, left, and Bing and Grondahl 
factory at Copenhagen, at the right 


ELOW—Humorous portraits of a 
fox terrier and a Kerry blue Irish 
terrier. A feature in the unique collec- 
tion of dog statuettes shown by Rouard 
of Paris. From Bing and Grondahl 


BOVE—High-Jinks and Low-Jinks. 
A little French bulldog side by 
side with a German great dane, shown 
in the Rouard collection in Paris, and 
edited in glazed porcelain by the Bing 
and Grondahl factory of Copenhagen 


EFT—An airedale terrier facing a 
fierce but somewhat frightened 
looking Brussels’ griffon from Rouard’s 
unique collection which was recently 
shown in Paris. From the Bing and 
Grondahl factory, at the left and the 
Nymphenburg factory, at the right 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BONNEY 
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GAINST the wall is an example 

of German china—a service 
plate in yellow and black with a 
gold edge. Next, is one in tanger- 
ine, black and gold, both designed 
in the modern manner. The plate 
in the foreground shows a cluster 
of natural colored roses within a 
tracery of gold on pink. The bowl, 
which has a perforated top for 
flowers not shown, and the dining 
table flower holder are of all-white 
overglaze. Black Knight China 


a Danish china, the decorative 
motifs are more restrained as 
are shown below. At the extreme 
left, the 10” plate is of the new 
soft porcelain with a cream body 
and dark blue and gold bands and 
ornament. The cockatoo and “tern” 
bird are also of soft porcelain with 
a crackle finish. The second plate 
with fruit motif is of orange toned 
underglaze. The third has a sepia 
and gold overglaze decoration, and 
the fourth and cup and saucer, a 
fluted pattern with gray blue bands. 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, Ine. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 


Modern China from 


All Over the World 


Assembled by Elizabeth Lounsbery 


jy; 


In this Selection from England, 


7 


oe 


France, Italy, Denmark, Germany 


and America, the Trend of Modern 


\\ 


\\ 


China Decoration Is Indicated. 
It Offers a Broad Choice of Pat- 
terns, from Conventionalized 


Motifs to Naturalistic Flowers. 
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HE revival of old designs is 

seen in these English plates—in 
the one with the antique silver 
edge, with colorful flowers; that 
with a center black and white 
flower motif and black dotted bor- 
der; and the pieces from a tea 
service, with a plate, in deep 
orange. Plate at the top right, also 
Spode, shows Matisse influence in 
its modernistic coloring and design. 
Ivory color Wedgwood bowl in fes- 
toon design. Gilman Collamore Co. 
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ELOW—French china represen- 

tative of the newest patterns of 
Theodore Haviland china, after de- 
signs by Suzanne Lalique. Plate 
with Japanese cherry tree motif, 
colored in deep pink, in a black 
bowl. Dotted bordered plate, also 
black, with pink center bow. Top 
right, pastel colored flowers in a 
basket are shown. In the tea service, 
confetti serves as the inspiration. 
Plate in foreground with gray-blue 
lines shows a duck in black and 
platinum on a deep cream body 


(Continued on next page) 
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ANTAGALLI dinner and service plates, bouil- 

lon bowl and after-dinner cup and saucer in 
gold lustre on a deep cream body. This convention- 
alized decoration lends itself especially well to in- 
formal use on a table set with natural, hand-loomed 
linen. It has the crude beauty of the gay, flowered 
Italian pottery combined with distinction; and in its 
natural colorings, wider adoption. Mrs. Ehrich Co. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B, MERRILL 


PAE RIC china for the formal dinner table. 
The cloth, of two-toned maize-colored rayon 
damask and the runner of Milan and Point de Venise 


lace are from B. Altman & Co. The silver candel- Steuben glass. The pheasants are also Steuben crys- 
abra, centerpiece and flat silver, in keeping with the 


tal. The green and gold Lenox china plates, designed 
dignity of the table, from the International Silver by Frank G. Holmes and executed by Robert Pfhol, 
Co. The glass is the new deep cut leaf pattern of for Lenox, Inc. represent the finest workmanship in 
gold ornament on china, done entirely by hand, pos- 
sible in America. Orchids of delicate green add an- 
other consistent touch. Thomas Young Nurseries 
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Retrospective Show of ‘Paris and Its People” 


**qA RISQUE.” An Apache duel 
with knives in one of the fa- 
mous “caves” in Paris where these 
men meet nightly and frequently 
indulge in murderous quarrels, 
usually over some trifling personal 
annoyance, to be avenged by death 


4477 HE TANGO,” a dance by the 

Apaches in one of their fa- 
vorite haunts in Paris. Both of 
these drawings of Paris life are by 
Charles Verschuuren. This artist is 
sculptor, illustrator and cartoonist 
as well as a mural painter of note, 
and knows Paris of today by heart 


As Shown in a Recent Ex- 

hibition at the New Maurel 

Gallery Which Presented 

the Work of Many Famous 

Artists and Their Memor- 
ies of Past Life 


Courtesy Maurel Gallery 
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Youthful Note in Country House Decoration 


Apricot, Blue and Green Dominate the Furnishings of 
this Long Island Home of Mr. and Mrs. John Dodd 


MRS. DODD, Decorator 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


JABOVE_In the living room 

the carpet is apricot, the 
walls are robin’s-egg blue pick- 
ed out in gold, curtains apricot 
satin, window curtains ecru and 
draw curtains of thin transparent 
apricot silk. The sofa is uphol- 
stered in blue damask and the 
chair in old gold velvet. The 
furniture is old French and En- 
glish and secretary is gold Chi- 
nese lacquer lined in apricot 


HE dining room walls are 

apricot; the rug is same as in 
the living room. Curtains are 
chintz in greens, apricot and 
gold, while the lining is satin. 
The inner curtains and draw cur- 
tains are same as those in the 
living room. The table is an old 
Duncan Phyfe and the chairs, 
old Chippendale. The mirror is 
antique English and the crystal 
candelabra are antique pieces 
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BRELOW—In Mrs. Dodd’s bed- 

room, the scheme is apricot 
and apple green. Curtains are 
French toile in green and white 
with double ruffles of apricot 
and green and draw curtains are 
of apricot taffeta. The rug is 
green velvet. Bedspread is green 
and white toile and ruffles are 
in the two colors of taffeta 


BOVE—Mrs. Dodd’s bed- 
room has a window drap- 

ing lined with apricot taffeta 
and the over curtains of the 
green and white toile with 
double ruffles. The chaise 
longue is done in gold moiré 
with apricot and gold fringe. 
The chair is apricot velvet, 
and the captivating dressing 
table is in apricot taffeta, 
French lace and green ribbon 


ELOW—A child’s room is 

charmingly done with 
wallpaper of pink and blue 
polka dots and a few Godey 
prints and etchings of dogs 
on the walls. Dressing table 
is blue glazed percale with 
pink ruffles while the cur- 
tains are the blue percale 
with double ruffles of pink 
and blue. Rosebud chintz 
bedspread is pink and blue 
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The Decorative Quality of Old Dutch Silver 


Some of the Most Famous Dutch Painters Introduced Flagons and Beakers 


of Silver as a Most Decorative Note in Their Paintings of Interiors 


ITH what charming gusto the 

Dutch silversmiths of Holland’s 

great creative era designed their 
gracious works in silver . . . with what non- 
chalant care the Dutch painters reproduced 
on canvas these convivial cups and bowls, 
these hospitable candlesticks and ewers! 

If all the Dutch silver of the period had been 
melted into bullion, as indeed much of it was, 
hardly a single popular style would have been 
lost. For the Dutch masters of painting have 
so faithfully preserved the tra- 
dition of their contemporary 
silversmiths that modern re- 
productions of old silver are 
often made directly from de- 
signs in museum pictures. 

Fortunately there are extant 
many fine pieces of this old sil- 
ver, and how easily they iden- 
tify themselves ‘with their 
times! For here recreated in 
driven, engraved and enameled 

ilver we find that same jovial 
nterest in home and _ hearth 
which Van Ostade, Jan Steen, 
Terborch, Dou, Metsu and 
Dirk Hals interpreted in their 
painting of intimate domestic 
scenes. The virile, energetic 
spirit of these genial Dutchmen 


By ELIZABETH MACRAE BOYKIN 


is touched with wholesome, hearty 
humor as it comes down to us by 
the painters’ hands . and in 
these scenes of indoor Holland, 
the silver, always so much a part 
of every household, is included 
in wonderfully minute detail. In 
paintings of religious and sym- 
bolical subjects, typical and con- 
temporary Dutch interiors and 
household objects are used as 


Above—The silver tazza, 
17th Century, though 
exceedingly rare has 
come down in Dutch 
pictures. Courtesy F. W. 
Schilling, Nieuwe Spie- 
gelstraat, Amsterdam 


backgrounds by Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens and Eeckhout. 

The early part of the century 
was especially rich in silver deco- 
rated with scenics of farm life, 
domestic themes and rural land- 
scape, but toward the middle and 
end of the century the silver- 


Above—The Lutma ewer, by Jo- 
hannes Lutma the elder, was 
made in Amsterdam in 1647. This 
is one of the most celebrated 
pieces of Dutch silver. Courtesy 
the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Left—Although this kettle by Jo- 
hannes Lelij was made in 1718 its 
acanthus decoration and grotesque 
spigot are in the tradition of the 
preceding century. Lelij studied 
in France before settling in Leeu- 
warden. Courtesythe Rijksmuseum 


Extreme left—The famous gold 
and enamel cup presented to Ad- 
miral de Ruyter commemorating 
the descent of the Dutch fleet 
in the River Thames, 1667. Cour- 
tesy the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


smiths turned to symbolical, allegorical, leg- 
endary, mythical and classical subjects. Jus- 
tice, Science, Work, Cain, Abel, Abraham, 
Isaac, to say nothing of Bacchus, Ceres and 
a host of other figures peopled the beakers, 
bowls, cups and ewers that must have been 
familiar to Rembrandt, Vermeer, Frans Hals 
and all those celebrated Dutchmen who still 
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haunt the tranquil gracht ways of Am- 
sterdam, Haarlem, Utrecht. But these 
silversmiths were even more versatile. 
They took motifs from every source that 
they knew, and thus we also find es- 
cutcheons and medallions in Renaissance 
styles, winged heads, cherubs, satyrs, 
nautilus shells, heraldic shields, acanthus 
leaves——a motley assemblage, but sur- 
prisingly well harmonized. 

But in spite of the excellence of orna- 
mentation, it is the consummate grace of 
form that gives the silver of this time its 
greatest artistry. The well appointed 
Dutch household in the days of the Re- 
public possessed festive silver of beauti- 
ful proportions, yet for all its prettiness 
it had remarkable boldness and power. 

Adam van Vianen, the elder, one of 
the most famous of the Dutch silver- 
smiths, was the first notable sponsor of 
grotesque designs in silver, and his fantastic 
embellishments of Dutch plate had a wide 
influence on the silversmiths abroad, par- 
ticularly in England and Scotland. But Adam 
van Vianen the elder was not the only one 
of his name to distinguish himself as a sil- 
versmith. There was also Adam van Vianen 
the younger who, if he exaggerated some- 
what the grotesques of his father, was never- 
theless a wonderful technician. Paul van 
Vianen, brother of the elder Adam, studied 
and worked in Italy, Munich and Prague as 
well as in Holland and consequently gave 
to his work a more cosmopolitan flair than 
most of his contemporaries. Christian van 
Vianen, of the same family, introduced his 
kinsmen’s grotesques into England and exe- 
cuted some very fine altar vessels for Charles 


I, but they were afterwards melted during the 
civil wars. In his own country he worked 
in Utrecht and Amsterdam. 

But there are other names, nearly as well 
known in silversmithing art of this age— 
Johannes Lutma, who made the famous 


Top—“Still Life” from a painting by de Heem 
showing finely detailed ewer and basin on the 
chair and an elaborate and typical covered cup 
and silver coffee pot surrounded by fruits on the 
table. Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Above—Two types of elaborate silver windmill 
cups, delightfully characteristic of Holland in the 
16th and 17th Centuries when cups were drained 
in a single draft. The Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


Lutma ewer (illustrated), now in the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, is prob- 
ably the greatest after the van Vianens. 
By some critics he is considered their 
superior though the quantity of his work 
which survives today is too small to per- 
mit adequate judgment. He was fond of 
marine subjects and molluscs which he 
adapted gracefully in his motifs. He is 
also remembered for his portrait etching 
of his friend, Rembrandt. 

Klaes Baardt, whose work was influ- 
enced by his sojourn in France, was a 
prominent Frisian smith, but Hans Chris- 
tiaans was a more renowned Frisian art- 
ist in silver, being particularly happy in 
his treatment of mythological subjects in 
repoussé. The Delft school produced in- 
teresting silver that took for its motifs 
scenes from Dutch rural life, while from 
Haarlem came such metal workers as the 

distinguished Hendrik de Keyser and Ernst 
Janszoon van Vianen. 

One of the most spectacular silver com- 
positions ever attempted probably was made 
by the Dutchman, John Cooques, in 1674. 
This was the silver bedstead which Charles 
II presented to Nell Gwynn, but naturally 
such a large piece did not escape the melting 
pot. Michel Esselbeeck, working in Amster- 
dam, created some exquisite silver in the fan- 
tastic tradition of the van Vianens. 

When one considers that fine silver was 
made in at least 34 different towns in Hol- 
land before 1800, it is obvious that many 
talented silversmiths must go unsung. Be- 
sides those we have already mentioned, there 
were such workmen as Jan Looff, Leendert 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Summer Flower Holders in New Forms 


By ELIZABETH DONALDSON 
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HESE modern hand-blown white 

glass jars with their etched spi- 
ral bandings and circles lend them- 
selves especially well to spring 
flowers, roses and the taller summer 
varieties. The low-standing bowl 
is, perhaps, better adapted to short- 
stemmed flowers, such as violets, 
petunias or zinnias. For the grow- 
ing bulb, the clear glass cylinder 
with a red or black base makes a 
charming and unusual holder. 
Obtainable at Frankl Galleries, Inc. 


DAPTED to a new use is this 
green Venetian glass wine ca- 
rafe. Having an inner container, 
originally intended for ice or snow, 
this may be filled with water for 
flowers. Flowers may also be placed 
in the spout. The center table dec- 
oration on a mirror base shows 
Goupy green glass cactus containers 
and corners covered with finely 
cracked brick. The yellow glass 
bowl by Jean Sala is another re- 
cent importation. Mrs. Ehrich Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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X& a container for the 
larger varieties of 
flowers, such as_ these 
lovely white allamandas, 
this green copper bowl 
may be placed upon a 
table or within a floor 
stand. The Venetian glass 
carafe makes a charming 
rose vase. Mrs. Wiltbank 


HE latest expressions 

of Jean Luce’s art are 
seen in the pale green pot- 
tery vase and the square, 
beige pottery center bowl 
on a low base, with Afri- 
can daisies. In the green 
glass bubble, delicate yel- 
low roses find an unique 
setting. Alice H. Marks 
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HE desk and chair in this group repeat the 
more robust Italian construction with 
straight lines which are softened by the curves 
of the arches. The use of the tapestry as a back- 
ground results in a setting of unusual charm in 
18th Century living room. Courtesy Henry Nord 
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Furniture in the Later Italian Styles 


Italian 18th Century and Early 19th Century Furniture 
Was Copied from French Louis, English Georgian and 


Empire Designs, hence Combines Well with these Periods 


By DOUGLAS NORRIS 


BOVE—This bedroom in the Italian 
18th Century style exhibits both the at- 
tractive curves of the furniture and the at- 
mosphere of colorfulness introduced by the 
painted surfaces. Courtesy Albert Grosfeld 


ELOW—Venetian painted bed with 
shaped head board of an especially at- 
tractive style with Louis XV cabriole legs. 
Such beds are attractive as a medium for 
varied color. Courtesy Albert Grosfeld 
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ELOW—This | secre- 

tary is an unusually 
fine example of the Ital- 
ian decorative walnut 
furniture copied from 
the English designs. 
Courtesy George W.Funk 


RICHT— Decorative 

value is gained from 
the soft mellow browns 
of the walnut bureau, in 
contrast with floral panel 
and gleaming mirror. 
Luigi G. Pacciarella 


OMEONE with a turn for poetic phrases might 

well write a pretty allegory illustrating what we 

call the designs and styles of interior decora- 
tion. They might, for example, be likened to the 
tides which rise and ebb unceasingly along the shores 
of different lands. Because, since the days when ar- 
chitecture and interior treatment first began to as- 
sume more pleasing features, each of the various 
styles has made its appearance and reached its height 
in one country and then, like the tide, receded and 
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found its way to others. And this explains that, while there is always 
a basic resemblance between all of them, each country’s designs ex- 
press something of its native traditions. 

Any house in which the rooms repeat those of more than one Old- 
World country will serve to illustrate this; and any search through 
the pages of the Book of Time will prove the rotation of that never- 
ending cycle which brings and carries away the changes of fashion. 
Just one instance to demonstrate the foregoing: Four hundred years 
ago the first really beautiful furniture and decorations appeared in 
Italy after the revival of the ancient classic designs; these spread to 
other parts of Europe. Later they were combined with other forms 
which found their way from the Near and Far East and resulted 
in what is known as the Rococo period of 
the early 18th Century. Toward the end of 
that century Italy again gave the world a 
new vogue in what is known as the Neo- 
classic style, which was developed from the 
architecture and ornaments found at the 
excavations of Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 

Italy was therefore the actual source of 
all styles of interior decoration. Yet while 
her artists produced the first designs and 
other countries borrowed them, the Italian 
styles of the 18th Century were dependent 
upon those which had previously been de- 

(Continued on page 61) 


UA SOEs showing the more pronounced 
classic forms in the carved swags and 
foliated decoration on the frame. The legs 
are of the tapered and fluted type, similar 
to those of the English Hepplewhite-Sher- 
aton style. Courtesy DiSalvo Brothers 
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Beacon Hill Apart- 
ment Treated with 
Great Distinction 


The Queen Anne Co., Decorators 


NX interesting writing room with mod- 
ern scenic paper. The two Louis XV 
chairs in the window are covered in rare 
needlepoint. The desk is black lacquer and 
the chair is Queen Anne. An interesting 
way of painting the floor to resemble black 
and white squares gives the room an air of 
spaciousness, The rug is an old Seraphan 


“HE picture below shows a corner of the 

living room, with two very beautiful 
Spanish hangings on the walls, and a por- 
trait by Store over the piano. The gateleg 
table to the right is early American fruit- 
wood. Through the archway to the right 
one catches a glimpse of the dining room 
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BOVE—In this small library the 
walls are painted pastel green 
with moulding in a darker shade. The 
marble mantel is antique and portrait 
over the mantelpiece dates back to 
1830. The carpet is jade green and the 
Chippendale chair is covered in old 
needlepoint. In front of the fireplace 
lies a fine old hooked rug and on either 
side of the fireplace is one of a pair 
of very lovely old Queen Anne tables 


IGHT—Southern exposure of the 

living room, with fine old Colonial 
windows and draperies of old red 
damask. The screen in the corner is 
of old Chinese wallpaper, and in the 
foreground is a very rare Chinese 
Chippendale armchair covered in em- 
bossed tan color velvet. The deep 
sunny windows add to the spacious 
feeling of this most charming room 
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The Season Demands New Decorative Pottery 


With the Approach of Spring, Many New Forms Appear for the Garden and Sun- 


room; You May Choose from Colorful Glazes or Terra Cottas in Natural Finish 


[BE green glazed jar or “orceo”, 
at the rear left, is 32” high in a 
wrought iron stand; the 28” Gre- 
cian “amfora” with four handles, at 
the right, showing characteristic 
decoration is unglazed and porous. 
In the front row is a Capri pot, that 
may be solid toned or decorated, 
and a plain 14” Spanish fiower pot 
of brilliant green. Carbone, Inc. 


EPRODUCTIONS of ancient 
forms in terra cotta made in 
New Mexico. At the left rear a 
Persian vase. Next, a tall “Guada- 
loupe” with handles. The jug with 
a double spout duplicates a Span- 
ish bottle and the double handled 
pots, a shepherd’s bean and coffee 
pot. All are unglazed. The hang- 
ing strawberry basket is glazed. 
From La Luz Clay Products Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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OR the sunroom, these 

intriguing terra cotta 
figures by Nura sound a 
new note in their modern 
rendering. Theseated child’s 
figure with a fan shows 
color, while the standing 
figure is in a natural tone. 
The stone monkey by Flan- 
agan, equally amusing, sug- 
gests a garden subject of 
unique interest, vying with 
the popularity of the frog 
and rabbit as a decorative 
detail of the lawn or gar- 
den path. It also would 
serve appropriately as a gar- 
den wall ornament. Brow- 
nell-Lambertson Galleries 


OLOR in brilliant 

tones of rich greens 
and turquoise blue are 
shown in this collection 
of garden pottery com- 
prising a jar with dol- 
phin handles; a glazed 
urn, that also comes in 
white; a tall Spanish pit- 
cher in green blue and a 
lemon decorated Italian 
jar in yellow, green and 


black. George W. Funk 


“THESE decorative gar- 
den pieces in glazed 
terra cotta include a 
fawn, finished in a pale 
green glaze, suitable as 
a lawn ornament; an oil 
jar flecked in blues and 
greens, charming when 
filled with flowering 
branches, and a low jar 
of similar colorings, 
for a plant, mounted on 
a wrought iron stand. 
Erkins Studios, Inc. 
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HIS fine country home of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hender- 


son Brost is rich in texture, picturesque in design 
and homelike in its finish and the details of structure 


A Modern Tudor House 


A Fine Combination of Materials Is Shown 
in This Stone House with Brick Chimneys, 


Limestone Doorway and Uneven Slate Roof 


W. Stanwood Phillips, Architect 
Jacob John Spoon, Landscape Architect 
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HE approach to the house is through a winding driveway up HE interior walls throughout are antique plaster and oak. 
to an open terrace. One enters through a Gothic arch into The floors are wide planks and the wood work is oak and 
the loggia, which has a slate floor and brick walls and a mas- painted, except the window frames, which are pine. There are 
sive oak door. Close planting gives an air of intimacy some fine harmonious plaster ceilings by Jacobson & Co. 
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Biarritz, Bearn, and the Basque Lands 


To Stay at This Playground on the Bay of Biscay Is to Forget Everyday Troubles 


and Learn Something of Those Fascinatingly Mysterious People, the Basques 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


NE of our French friends, who is almost as much at home on 

this side of the Atlantic as in his own country, once spoke 

admiringly of the progress made by the United States since 
the Revolution. An American business associate of his remarked 
with a smile, “We believe what Mark Twain said, ‘Work is the dar- 
lingest recreation in the world.’ ” To which the Frenchman quickly 
came back with, “Yes, but you don’t know how to play.” This little 
incident took place in the sunny south of France where play and 
playing is the thing. And there is more than a modicum of truth 
in the Frenchman’s contention; Europeans seem to have the ability 
of making work incidental to play, while we in America are very 
liable to allow work to become a pernicious habit. 

Nevertheless, it was easily noticeable that the American visitors 
in Biarritz found no diffi- 
culty in accepting the spirit 
of what the natives call sans 
souct and that delightful 
lethargy which frees the 
mind from such irksome 
things as work. And that 
our own portable typewriter 
was with us in Biarritz but 
the cover was never unlock- 
ed is proof enough how sure- 
ly the little fairy “Never- 
Mind” casts her spell. For 
even a struggling should- 
be hard-working traveling 
scribe finds excuse; and 
when all is said and done, 
the excuse is logical. One 
can’t work and play at the 
same time, so why work? 
And assuredly this play- 
ground on the Bay of Bis- 
cay offers plenty to lure any- 
one from “doing those things 
which ought to be done.” 


There is all the fascinating romance of the Basque people nearby; 
there are walking toursshort or long, according to the amount of 
excess energy and the weight to be reduced; mountain climbing for 
those who like the high places of the earth; and as we in New York 
take evening trips on the Fifth Avenue buses, so, if you seek fresh 


pastures for the moment, you can go by bus over the Pyrenees route 


and have a look at the Mediterranean. 

Speaking of pleasures and pastimes in and around Biarritz, Amer- 
ican and English visitors get the notion they should follow the good 
old Spanish custom and see a bull-fight. We have personally attended 
more than one in different parts of the world where this so-called 
sport prevails. And to those who have not, but who may have the 
desire, we offer the advice which Punch gave to those about to be 

married—don’t. Because if 
a bull-fight is really well put 
on it is nauseating while if 
- the show is poor it is silly. 
And in any event, bull- 
fighting has no appeal to 
the American and English 
idea of what is sport. 

But there are numerous 
forms of. sport there that 
will: Horse-racing, polo, 
jumping, fox-hunting, golf- 
ing and pelota—the Basque 
national we will speak of 


Above—Lourdes is one of the 
many beauty spots accessible 
from Biarritz over the Pyre- 
nees by bus. French Government 
Tourist Information Bureau 


Left—Large rocks and a pic- 
turesque curve of the sea form 
this popular beach in Biarritz. 
Courtesy of The French Line 


again. Or you may use your - 
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Top—Among the beauties of 
Luchon is the placid lake 
among the peaks, and the 
cascades which wind their 
way down the mountain sides. 
Courtesy Railways of France 


Below—The end of the trail: 
Collioure, one of the small 
towns at the Mediterranean 
end of the great mountain 
highway over the Pyrenees. 
Courtesy Railways of France 


Center—This secluded vil- 
lage nestles in a fertile valley 
midst the snow-capped moun- 
tains near Biarritz. Courtesy 
of the French Government 
Tourist Information Bureau 


Right, below—The Tourmalet 
Pass and the magnificent 
mountain scenery on the Py- 
renees route from Biarritz to 
Luchon. French Government 
Tourist Information Bureau 


subtle enticements on the salmon and trout in the river Nive; 
pursue the nimble chamois (this is an antelope not a cloth for 
polishing) in the peaks of the Pyrenees; stalk the retiring ibex; 
and if you are really ambitious and brave you may even win an 
argument with a bear and become the owner of a bear-skin 
rug. A villa at Biarritz, a little money, a gun and a fishing-rod 
and we would throw this typewriter away. 

As we personally discovered, live in Biarritz and wander 
thence and thither; this “thencing and thithering” is a delight- 
ful pastime—when you don’t have to carry a miniature printing 
shop in the form of a typewriter. Having tried to make you 
envious, we'll try to make you more so by telling you about 
the Basques and the little ‘““Basquettes”. Yes, the motor trip 
along the Pyrenees will appear in what is termed by real writers 
as “ensuing paragraphs” the “ensuing” being derived from the 
Latin imsequor (to follow on)—mentioned to show we know a 
Latin word. 

If the truth is told, the Basque folk are like a travel writer— 
never discontented. They are just too happy to think about to- 
morrow. To continue, for the nonce, this historical and geo- 
graphical dissertation, the Basque people spread themselves over 
the lower left hand corner of France and the part of Spain im- 
mediately over the bordering mountains. Or to be precise, the 
French provinces of Labourd, Basse Navarre, and Soule and 
the Spanish provinces, Alava, Navarre, Guipuzcoa, and Vizcay. 

Because these people are a race unto themselves and have 
remained untouched by progress, it is worth while to hasten 
slowly through enough of their country to know something of 
their quaint customs. And they are quaint too. They may be 
partly under French and partly under Spanish rule but they are, 
what they call, zazpiak bat meaning the seven provinces are 
one,—all Basque and nothing but. And it is just as well to 
cross to the Spanish side as we did after visiting different vil- 
lages and small towns on the French side. 

Biarritz though so close at hand is not Basque. It is one of 
the many places which the Americans and British have taken 
unto themselves, more or less changed the language, and called 
their own; it wouldn’t be surprising some day to see the sign 
in some of the shops, “Jci on parle Francais.” So when you de- 
cide to “go Basque” make your starting point Bayonne which is 
less than half an hour’s bus ride. By the way, there are some 
Basque museums in Bayonne; there are also others, but we only 
visited the Basque to get a better idea of the background of 
these people in a more concentrated form. 

Our first venture was to Cambo to see a folk dance and if 
at that time we didn’t understand what it was all about, it was 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A bove—Mary Ellisin“The 
ewel Robbery,” at the 

oth Theatre, where she 
1as made another one of 
r deserved successes 


Right—Queenie Smith 
ind John Garrick in “A 
Little Racketeer,” which 
has met with much favor 
at the 44th Street Theatre 


Below—Leslie Howard 
and Lora Baxter in a 
scene from “The Animal 
Kingdom,” the much talk- 
ed-of Philip Barry com- 
edy. Broadhurst Theatre 
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Broadway To Date 


The Passing Show, Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


Right—Con- 
stance Collier 
starring in “Hay 
Fever,” at the 
Avon Theatre, 
in the Patterson- 
McNutt produc- 
tion of the Noel 
Coward comedy 


“TE WELL OF THE SAINTS” 


HE Irish Theatre 

organization in the 

Barbizon Hotel pro- 
duces one of the finest of 
modern plays, “The Well 
of the Saints,” by one of 
the greatest of Irish play- 
wrights, John Millington 
Synge. Added to the plea- 
sure of this performance 
was the extraordinary 
work of Augustin Duncan 
as Martin Doul. For those 
who have forgotten it, I 
would like to recall that it 
was Mr. Duncan’s great 
portrayal of John Fer- 
guson in St. John Irvine’s 
play of the same name 
that helped turn the tide 
for the Theatre Guild 
eleven years ago. 

“The Well of the 
Saints” is saturated with 
magic, with that special 
and glamorous quality of 
magic which alone belongs 
to Ireland. It is both a play and a philosophical fable. Martin Doul 
and his wife, Mary Doul, are two blind beggars who tramp the roads 
of Ireland. They come across a holy man who possesses the power 
of giving them sight by anointing them with water from “the well of 
the saints.” 

When Martin and Mary get their sight their troubles begin. ‘They 
see the uglinesses of one another. Their love turns to hate. They loathe 
what they see of the world and its people, and are contented when 
they go blind again. Although the priest once more offers to make 
them see, Martin spurns him, and the two beggars, lovingly united, 
go on their way. The play is simple, grimly humorous and dra- 
matically overwhelming, one of the finest of Synge’s plays. Mr. 
Duncan, who is himself blind, blew into the character of Martin 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A Small House 
with Every Luxury 


This Delightful Cottage Is an Example 
of the Type of Small House That Is 
Increasingly Desired in This Country 


Roger H. Bullard, Architect 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE H. VAN ANDA 


HIS Early American home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert R. Crone has been built at Philipse 
Manor, New York. The exterior is of shingles 
painted gray as it might have weathered with- 
out paint. The trim and shutters of the house 
are a slightly darker tone than the shingles 


DIAGONAL view of the house shows the 


flat gable end. The shingles of the roof are 


stained a dark brownish tone. The planting 
about the house is in keeping with the type of 
architecture—a wistaria vine, evergreens, azal- 
eas, and bright flower borders about the lawn 


FIRST floor plan of the Crone house shows 

the comfortable, livable arrangement of the 
interior. The study opens off the living room, 
which is enlarged by a bay window facing the 
fireplace. Most of the rooms are finished with 
scenic wallpaper. The ceilings are kalsomined 
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Photographs Courtesy Stumpp & Walter Co. 


Considering the Lawn in Sun and Shade 


How to Plant and How to Care For Your Lawn in Different Seasons 


. three factors which determine suc- 
cess or failure with a lawn are, first, 
soil must be topsoil and of good 

y; secondly, the varieties of grass which 
use must be those which will tolerate 
exposure to sunlight or will thrive in shade; 
hirdly, practical methods must be followed 
in its construction and its after care. 

It is essential that the soil be true topsoil 
or loam; that is, earth which has been the 
top layer for many years and which has al- 
ready grown plants, even if these are weeds. 
Good topsoil is usually dark in color and 
free of large stones, but appearances may be 
deceptive, and the only sure test of the qual- 
ity of topsoil is the character of the crops 
which it formerly produced. Was the corn 
tall? Were the vegetables large and good? 
Were the weeds tall and rank? If so, the 
topsoil is good and will carry good turf, but 
always the land must be dug or plowed as 
shallow as possible, for good topsoil may be 
ruined for lawn purposes by spading up to 
the surface some of the subsoil, upon which 
turf grasses will not grow. Good soil takes 
years to develop; past generations of plants 
have left in it fragments of their roots and 
decayed stems and leaves; rains have watered 
it, winter frosts have broken its particles, 
light and air have perfected it. 

Often, when we start to make a lawn 
around a new home, we find the area con- 
sists of subsoil, dug out when excavating for 


By JOHN H. MELADY 


the foundation; this is often spread over the 
lot, burying the topsoil. In this case, it is 
essential that some topsoil be brought on to 
the area and spread to a thickness of two 
inches, at least, and it is a good plan first 
to roughen the surface before applying the 
topsoil. Again, when land is made level in 
preparation for a new lawn, it may happen 
that the topsoil is scraped off the high places, 
exposing the undersoil, and drawn into the 
low spots. Grass will grow well in the double- 
thick soil of the depressions, but not on the 
scraped off spots and a lawn made on land 
so treated will be patchy and unsatisfac- 
tory. So, before grading, dig or plow the 
ground and then scrape off the entire top 
layer, smooth the area and only when this 
is completed do we replace the soil. 

Land being made ready for a new lawn 
should be enriched by adding to it some 
suitable plant food. Rotted manure, at the 
rate of ten tons per acre, is good, if it is avail- 
able; if it cannot be procured, shredded 
cattle manure or sheep manure may be used; 
these are more concentrated types and may 
be purchased in 100 Ib. bags. Two tons of 
either of these to the acre may be applied 
or ten pounds to each 10 feet by 10 feet. 
These three materials are especially helpful 


Above—On this delightfully intimate lawn, step- 
ping stones are placed with good effect where 
the wear on the grass would be most severe 


on soils which contain a high proportion of 
sand; for other kinds of land, a mixed fertil- 
izer may be employed, and one containing 
bone meal and cotton seed meal as its chief 
ingredients is advisable. There are several 
of this nature offered by the garden supply 
houses, and usually they may be applied 
at the rate of one ton per acre or five pounds 
per 100 square feet. These materials are to 
be raked under the surface, or on large areas, 
disked and harrowed in. It is a mistake to 
plow or dig fertilizers under, as we would do 
if we were getting land in shape for any 
other crop; grass roots do not penetrate much 
deeper than four inches, and a good deal of 
the plant food may be lost to the lawn when 
deeply cultivated. 

Our surface of fertilized topsoil being 
smooth, we are now ready to sow seeds. For 
a sunny situation on rich soil, some one of 
the bent grasses—Triple A bent, Colonial, 
Seaside or German bent—will give a lawn 
of fine texture, but the situation should be a 
moist one, or we must be prepared to sprin- 
kle the lawn freely in summer. The chief 
reason for the exquisite bent lawns of the 
British Isles is the constant moist condition 
of the land, which is normal there the year 
round. But the bents alone do not wear very 
well; they will not stand much walking on, 
so if the children are to play upon the turf, 
or if we wish to use it for hand-ball or 
medicine ball, or if dogs are to romp upon it, 


a 
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Top—tThe exquisite turf of a 
golf green is due to almost daily 
mowing, copious watering dur- 
ing dry weather and dressing 
with fine compost and_ plant 
food at frequent intervals. 


New seed is added each fall 


Second—The grader is a useful 
implement when producing a 
large level lawn, but care must 
be taken that a covering of top- 
soil covers the whole area when 
the grading is complete, other- 
wise the lawn will be patchy 


Third—Plowing for a polo field 
on Long Island. Cultivation to 
the depth shown is only advis- 
able on deep soils; shallow 
plowing and digging are usually 
preferred, as they bring less in- 
fertile sub-soil to the surface 


Bottom—To keep a turf tennis 
court in condition, continuous 
rolling is necessary; wear is very 
heavy. Blue grass and red fescue 
are varieties which should form 
the basis of a mixture of seeds 
for planting the tennis court 


we must sacrifice some of the fineness of the bents by using seeds 
of blue-grass and red fescue mixed with bent; which, too, is an 
excellent formula for tennis, polo or football. This same assort- 
ment of seeds, besides growing in sunshine, will thrive also in the 
partial shade occasioned by a tree here and there or against the 
north side of the garage. But for really dark shade, we should 
mix red fescue with bird grass, which are the only two lawn 
grasses we have which will grow-in shadow. 

A grass which appears above ground a few days after sowing, 
and which may be added to all the preceding to produce a green 
effect very quickly, is red top. It is not usual nowadays to sow 
seeds of white clover for house lawns or for turf used for games; 
many regard it as a weed because it crushes underfoot so readily, 
soiling tennis balls and white shoes. 

This represents the story of grass varieties, the bents for fine 
turf and uniform appearance, blue-grass and fescue for wear, 
fescue and bird grass for shade, red top for speed. It is on these 
principles that the seedsman compounds his mixtures, and one 
may be assured of correct grass varieties for the situation or 
purpose when one purchases a special seed mixture from a supply 
house of repute. Note, however, that these varieties are to be 
used only in the temperate parts of the North American con- 
tinent; in the southern States and tropical America they will 
not grow, and Bermuda Grass is then the most useful sort; 
Carpet, St. Augustine and Acapulca Grass also are used, often 
with Rye Grass for a temporary turf during the cooler season. 

Instead of seed of the bent grasses, garden supply houses will 
now furnish runners of a variety of bent which spreads very 
rapidly, “creeping bent’; these runners are portions of the living 
plant, and are cut into fragments, broadcast so that the pieces 
lay one-half inch apart, and covered with fine soil. A turf is 
produced of rug-like evenness in texture and color and wonderful 
results are obtainable with creeping bent lawns produced by this 
method. But the average lawn maker will prefer to sow seed, be- 
cause it is so much less expensive and speedier to use; also, creep- 
ing bent does not grow well in shade or even partial shade. 

To produce turf quickly with seed, allow one-half pound, or 
more, to each 10 ft. by 10 ft., or 200 Ibs. per acre. Divide the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Necessary Garden Tools 


The Illustrations Here Show the Most Practical and Necessary 


Tools for the Amateur as Well as the Professional Gardener 


By G. A. STEVENS 


digging and sowing and planting and pruning and spraying 

and all manner of mechanical jobs must be done, it seems 
fitting to devote this article to a discussion of the tools and ma- 
terials which the gardener needs. It is not to be presumed that 
every gardener must possess or will desire all the tools and all 
the implements and materials discussed here. Knowing his own 
problem, each gardener should select the items which will be 
useful to him. 

I do not know of any more exasperating object on earth than 
an ill-made, badly-acting pair of pruning-shears. Because March 
is a pruning month, anyone who has anything to do with a garden 
must come into more or less intimate contact with the bedevil- 
ments of pruning-shears at one time or another during its hectic 
thirty-one days. The seedsmen’s and nurserymen’s catalogs, hard- 
ware stores and seedstores display a bewildering variety of prun- 
ing-shears, knives, secateurs, and various other fanciful creations 
at widely varying prices. My advice to any gardener is to select 
a pruning-shears that will fit his hand, one that has a firm clasp 
to hold it shut when not in use, which can be snapped out of the 
way when in service. A pruning-shears which is too small will 
sooner or later cause trouble. That part of the hand between 
the wrist and the base of the little finger has an uncomfortable 
way of getting nipped if the handles are too short, with resulting 
bruises and blisters. The thumb is also in danger where it lies 
across the base of the blades and painful pinches may result from 
catching the inside of the thumb in the angle between them. The 
handles should clear both sides of the hand when laid across it. 
Besides this obvious precaution for personal 
safety, the shears should be made of the 
highest grade of steel and strongly con- 
structed. Cheap shears are worthless at any 
price. The blades should fit tightly together 
and should be razor sharp; the test is to 
try to cut a thin sheet of flimsy paper. Any 
implement which fails to do it cleanly should 
be discarded. 

Such small shears as fit the hand should 
not be used for cutting thick, hard canes, 
especially dead ones, for dead wood is much 
more difficult to cut than live wood. A thin 
saw with coarse teeth or one of the large shears or pruning tools 
with eighteen-inch wooden handles should be added to every tool 
collection if there is heavy pruning to be done in the garden. 


Vai March is a month of beginnings in the garden when 


For pruning trees, a proper assortment of saws will be needed. For 
hedge-trimming and grass-clipping, long-bladed hand-shears can be 
obtained. There is little choice between various designs, the essential 
thing is that they be sharp and easy to 
operate. 

For digging the ground, the classical in- 
strument is the spade, but there are garden- 
ers who cannot, for the life of them, handle a 
spade properly, although they do excellent 
work with an awkward, long-handled, dig- 
ging shovel. Other gardeners prefer a flat, 
four or five tined potato fork. The implement 
does not matter so much as the adaptability 
of the person to it. 

A proper spade has a straight blade with 
no crook or, at least, only a slight bend at 
its junction with the handle. It should have a reinforced top to bear 
the pressure of the foot and a kcen cutting edge to be really useful. 
At this season, spades, shovels, and forks, and all other tools should 
be looked at carefully to see that the handles are tight, 
that they are not split, and that the blades are even 
and sharp. 

The trowel is a miniature spade, and I presume that 
there are more crimes committed in the name of trowels 
than any other implement. Avoid a cheap trowel as you 
would a plague. Get one with a steel blade and steel 
shank which is continuous with it, all in one piece. Those 
trowels which have the handle rivetéd to the blade, 
sooner or later, work loose, and those which are made 
of thin stamped steel bend and break after a few weeks 
use. Trowels come in almost any.shape, and a great op- 
portunity is afforded for various preferences. Those with 
long shanks are excellent for deep digging and bulb 

(Continued on page 66) 


Top left—French pewter and 
copper watering pot of the 
type used in Normandy. Cour- 
tesy Hammacher Schlemmer 


Center—W oven kneeling pad 
with protection of a basket 
edge to keep out dust and clods 
as well as the dampness 


Garden basket with small 


tools; trowels and forks are 


continuous steel. By the 
courtesy Lewis & Conger 


Bottom—A seed tray with 
soil sieve; a trowel, soil tam- 
per and a row marker, most 
valuable for your garden 
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Ancient Eastern Legends in American Rugs 


Modern Rugs, Woven by Machinery from Oriental Patterns, Reproduce the Mythological 


Svmbolism and Rich Lustrous Colors of the Original Hand-Woven Fabrics 


JOHN G. WILLMOTT 


| ANY an ill-advised opinion has fos- 
Mfc a popular prejudice and more 
often than not such a prejudice later 
to have no foundation. Possibly the 
- acceptance of an opinion is one of 
idences of mental laziness or, again, 
be due to the natural gregariousness 
mans; but eventually certain con- 
arise where we take the trouble to 
and it is then that the long-held 
exploded. One instance illustra- 
f how changing conditions exposed 
fallacy of a popular impression is the ad- 
n that the products of this present 
nachine age are as beautiful as those which 
re long ago the work of human hands. 
Concerning this, Mr. D. S. MacColl, the 
known London critic and former keeper 
the Tate Gallery, inclines to the opinion 
nuch that is produced by modern ma- 
j onsiderably more representative 
of beauty than many of those objects seen 
in itions of modern art. But it is well 
to note that here we have that important 
distinction which our modern factories have 
recognized, namely, while an object may 
be wholly or in part the work of “steel hands 
nd fingers”, the contour, design and color 
combinations must be those copied from the 
work of earlier periods; a fact specially il- 
lustrated in the American machine woven 
rugs which are reproducing the romantic 
patterns made by ancient Eastern tribes. 
This article is the outcome of having come 
into contact with numerous rooms in which 
ES rugs were the cause of considerable spec- 
lation. We had, of course, heard that the 


Above—The decorative motifs of these small rugs 
while at first sight modern, show a certain Orien- 
tal influence in the adapts ition of the angular 
shapes which are reminiscent of the ancient Chi- 
nese signs with lattice work. Courtesy L. C. Chase 


Right—In this 


igh pine paneled room, the “carpet 
size” rug has 


been selected for its association 
with the tones of the woodwork. The design has 
the lotus-like arrangement with the larger floral 
blossoms combined with a classic influence in 
bright on light ground, the g sant of border dark 


with foliated scrolls. Courtesy & J. Sloane 


American carpet factories had experimented 
in the Eastern patterns and colors, but had 
not realised that the machine woven fabric 
could result in equally soft and subtle tones, 
nor repeat that sheen which is so remarkable 
in the Oriental work. So natural curiosity 
caused us to visit some of the factories and 
showrooms and one more old prejudice went 
overboard. It also became quite clear that the 
American weaves are every bit as beautiful; 
and being considerably less costly, they have 
replaced those “bales of merchandise which 
came from out the East,” in the form of rugs. 

Why are Oriental rugs so popular? Briefly, 
the answer is, “they blend with any scheme 
of decoration,” for which reason we owe 
much to the Old Eastern weavers; because, 
once these rugs became generally known, 
there was a complete disappearance of those 


nondescript interiors labeled “neutral”, 
which had nothing to recommend them un- 
less it be as exhibitions of how displeasing 
a room could result from lack of taste. Any- 
thing that is neutral, whether it be a human 
mind or a decorative scheme, can hold no 
interest, because it fails to stir any emotion. 
But who can sit and study the Oriental de- 
signs and the daring combinations of colors 
without eventually trying to piece the various 
motifs into a story the while feeling a cer- 
tain stirring of the emotions? 

To experience this in its fullest sense wan- 
der around one of the larger showrooms 
where numerous American made rugs copied 
from the Oriental originals are under your 
feet and hanging on the walls. You may be 
on a “shopping expedition” but you will 
probably forget this for the moment in the 
fascination exercised by the subtle lights and 
shades of the lustrous surfaces; and the ar- 
rangement of the many little flowers, vases, 
leaf-like shapes, birds and other objects 
which make up the pattern will cause you 
to wonder what each of them means. And 
each does mean something, for the Eastern 
weaver when he wove a rug always inter- 
preted some ancient legend by symbolism in 
the pattern. 

There are several specially noticeable char- 
acteristics in the modern rugs carefully re- 
peating the originals from which they are 
copies: Reds, blues and yellows are very 
frequently used together. The combination 
of these three primitive colors in an Occi- 
dental design would in all probability be 
garish, but this is never apparent in the 
Oriental patterns and the fact that these 
same colors are repeated in the reproduc- 
tions is proof enough of the remarkable 
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The Triumphant New Studebakers 
offer you 32 startling betterments for 
1932... chief of which is incompara- 
bly finer Free Wheeling in all forward 
speeds plus Synchronized Shifting and 
Automatic Starting. Studebaker virtu- 
ally eliminated the clutch as a factor in 
driving when it pioneered Free Wheel- 
ing in 1930—and now Studebaker has 
simplified and improved the entire 
transmission mechanism without add- 
ing anything new for the driver to do! 
The Triumphant New Studebakers... 
with longer, wider bodies . . . Full- 
Cushioned Power...and other epochal 


Studebaker Free Wheeling is con- 
trolled by a touch of a lever on the 
dash. There is no necessity for keep- 
ing your foot constantly on a button. 


The last word in driving control! 


improvements... are the only line of 
cars in their price class to provide 
Safety PlateGlass without extra charge 
in all windshields and all windows of 
all models. Drastically lower in price, 
they reflect all the experience and vital- 
ity of Studebaker’s 80 enterprising years. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
PRESIDENT EIGHT, 122 H.P., 135” wheelbase 
$1690 to $1890 Reductions up to $560 


COMMANDER EIGHT, 101 H.P., 125” wheelbase 
$1350 to $1465 Reductions up to $235 
DICTATOR EIGHT, 85 H.P., 117” wheelbase 
$980 to $1095 Reductions up to $120 


STUDEBAKER SIX, 80 H.P., 117” wheelbase 
$840 to $955 Prices at the factory 
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To start the Triumphant New 
Studebakers you simply switch on 
the ignition with a key. The 
engine instantly responds —and 
even should it stall at any time, 
it automatically starts again. 


The Studebaker Synchronized Shift 
assures instantaneous, silent shift- 
ing in all gears and at any car 
speed. There’s no clashing. You 
shift as fast or as slowly as you wish. 


With their steel core safety steering 
wheels of super-strength, and steer- 
ing gear that automatically rights 
itself after a turn, the Trium- 
phant New Studebakers hold their 
course true under all conditions. 


Theimproved Studebaker brakes, at 
awoman’s normal foot pressure, are 
adequate to any emergency of road 
or traffic. Brake drums are larger. 
Lining that’s molded and thicker 
doubles the life and halves the wear. 


| Triumphant New 
STUDEBAKERS 


STUDEBAKER .. BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS .. PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 


American Caravan rug having a rich red 

ground, with the Tree of Life and other 

Oriental symbols in various colors, the 

border also following the Eastern tradi- 

tions with a darker ground color. Courtesy 
Magee Carpet Co. 


advance which has been made in the Ameri- 
can weaves. Then, too, the numerous re- 
ligious and mythological symbols, introduced 
into the patterns by the Eastern weavers, 
reappear unchanged in the modern rugs. 
' We will refer to a few of the legends which 
have been handed down through centuries 
and are now being continued by the Amer- 
ican weaves: One design, known in modern 
rug parlance as the Caravan, copied from an 
ancient Iran original, has the Assyrian Tree 
within the Sacred Cone and the Jug or Vase 
placed in different parts of the pattern with 
various smaller tree-like shapes, the Lotus, 
and other flowers on a soft red ground. The 
Tree represents the cypress, pine, or fir which 
being evergreen are symbolical of everlast- 
ing life. In this particular rug the tree is a 
cypress and its fruit which combined with 
the Sacred Cone typifies abundance and 


good fortune, a symbol frequently used. 
Various explanations might be given to 
the meaning of the Jug but in this instance 
it probably has a religious significance: The 
vessel was supposed to hold the sacred water 
in which the spirit, after death, washed away 
the evil which the eyes had seen, the ears 
had heard, and the lips had spoken on earth. 
Similarly the Lotus blossom is the emblem 
of human rebirth while the numerous other 
more or less conventionalised blossoms are 
the weavers’ interpretation of the Garden 
of Paradise. 

Most of the patterns introduce some more 
or less recognisable form of the Tree which 
is the oldest symbol of the ancient religions, 
having come down from the Tree of Knowl- 
edge in the Garden of Eden. Sometimes it 
appears as a weeping willow and while this 
is often spoken of as a willow tree, it prob- 
ably stands for the funeral cypress which 
has pendulous branches similar to the weep- 
ing willow. Though, there is a possibility 
that it may have come from China where, 
according to legend, the goddess Kwan-yin 
used a willow branch to spray the nectar of 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The entire field of this example is a soft 
apple green, the various flowers and leaves 
arranged in a conventionalized pattern fol- 
lowing the shape of the rug in reds and 
rose. Courtesy Charles P. Cochrane Co. 


Center—An example of the American 
Bussorah with the  lustreshaded blue 
ground; the pattern is a symphony of rose, 
ivory, green and gold and the border is in 
tones of Persian rose banded by green, 
blues and gold. Courtesy Bigelow Weavers 


Above—At first sight this rug shows little 
Oriental influence, but the lines and angles 
resemble old Chinese symbols while rose- 
like blossom is quite similar to the lotus. 


Courtesy the Mohawk Carpet Mills 


Left—The larger rug in this room has a 
soft green ground woven with a restrained 
classic design in gold; contrasting color 
effects are obtained from the smaller rug 
woven on American looms from an Eastern 
original. Courtesy the Firth Carpet Co. 
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come carpetings patterned to 
Perionize with furnishings ob 
every decoratives tyle and period 


and of Assured. long wear. 


® In its custom-woven Chenilles, lustrous and deep-piled, Mohawk offers designs 
as broad in range as they are brilliant in execution; while in its woven-to- 
order Chenilles there are no limitations in either design or color, so that 
complete individuality can be achieved. In Mohawk’s other carpet weaves—— 
Wilton, Axminster and Velvet —there is also a wide assortment of patterns 
hept constantly abreast of decorative trends. @To assure success, let Mohawk’s 


carpet experts advise with your decorator or dealer —without obligation, of course. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 205 Fifth “Avenue, New York + Mills at /\msterdam, IN Se 


MOHAWK cyylE“RUGS & CARPETS 
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Some Exotic New 
Decorations for the 
Modernistic Bathrooms 


Park Avenue Galleries, Decorators 


BOVE—A bathroom done in modern- 

istic fashion with curious and fantas- 
tic wall decoration. The tiles and enamel 
are pure white; the wall background is 
faun with exotic plants and gay little 
monkeys in dark brown. The waterproof 
curtains are white and the rugs and the 
bathroom mat are faun and brown 


BOVE—A_ small, modernistic bath- 

room with white tiled walls, and 
handpainted murals of pink herons on a 
green ground, by Christopher Clark. The 
shower curtains are pink and green and 
the same note is carried out in the rugs, 
bath mats, linen and all the fixtures 


peer bathroom mainly in black and 
white with murals painted by Ru- 
dolph Guertler. The window curtains 
have a Rodier design in black and silver; 
the enamel-ware is black and white, and 
the rug, in black and white and gray, 
half covers the floor. Matching fixtures 
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Was heres) ae GiOr Dee Mar DPAGLaOrr as HuOsN ORSON seN PACT Tl Vick LONG BUES SKS LAS Ee ameAe Res 
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Kee. Furniture is unsur- 


passed in suitability and charm 
for American homes. 

If you are interested in furniture of 
the highest quality in design and crafts- 
manship, write for photographs and 
pamphlet telling «How Kensington 
Furniture May Be Purchased”’. 

That Kensington Furniture is priced at this 


time on the lowest basis on which it has ever been 


EARLY ENGLISH OAK GROUP, 4y KENSINGTON offered is a temporary opportunity due to economic 
Plain wall surfaces set off as effectively as the richest panelling its delightfully picturesque character. Hien ie dee appeal ea Oa quality. 


fy 
WorK SHOPS SHOW ROOMS 


Ree PN Loe Se tN A 
605 ro 611 KENSINGTON MFG COM PANY 41 WEST 45TH STREET 
EasT 132ND STREET MANUFACTURERS 6TH FLOOR 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


NEW YORK 


One of a pair of exceedingly rare old Chippendale 
San Domingo mahogany commodes. They are all 
in their original condition, including the handles. 


Louis Joseph 


14 Newbury Street 
Boston 


ANTIQUES WITH A si itz FINE INTERIORS 
Eas COE ta Almost opposite the Ritz-Carlton 
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Three Popular Cars for 1932 


Here We Have a Large 
Passenger Car, a Coupé 
for Five, and a Small Sport 
Coupé for Two, All Giving 


an Impression of Speed, 


Strength and Beauty 


OP, left—The new Studebaker 

President Eight, for seven, a 
special State model, equipped with 
six chromium steel-spoked wheels. 
The upholstery throughout is cloth 
or mohair. It is 122 horse-power 
and has both lightness and grace 


ENTER and above—A Pierce 

Arrow LeBaron convertible Vic- 
toria coupé for five passengers with 
150 horse-power, twelve cylinder 
engine. It was one of the new 
Twelves shown at the New York 
Automobile Show this season. The 
interior, shown above, is richly up- 
holstered, with velvet carpet on the 
floor and luxurious accessories 


EFT—A Packard Light Eight 
sport model coupé, which is 
built on long lines and comes in a 
variety of light colors. It is fitted 
with slanting windshield and shat- 
terproof glass throughout. The up- 
holstery is of broadcloth, with all 
the interior metal chromium plated. 
There are convenient baggage latches 
on each side of the running board 
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Berkshire 


NuMBER 2021 


Manufacturers and importers of cut crystal and 

blue Waterford chandeliers, also candelabra, 

brackets, mirror sconces, and mirrors in hand 
carved wood frames. 


646 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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CHESTNUT+ Twisting, rugged, writhing 
branches, rambling abouk in Surprising 
direction$. Drawing done with B 
Stdorado — ar extra Gick lead~ canes 
paper-, Drawing was Spraye toc bh 
Lixatil and when ary louched ri we 
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the 6B in places fo intensify the 
Send for samples of Eldorado to the Joseph Dixon 


May: Willow tree illustrated. 
Crucible Co., Dept. 162-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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With Quality As Your Guide... 
Let Your Good Judgment Decide! 


ve THESE days of price hysteria, 
many manufacturers have beens tempted to compromise on 
Quality . .. offering furniture to the public at a cost that is actu- 
ally higher in comparison to value, than ever before. There is 
no substitute for Quality . ...and it is not the intention of the 
makers of Kittinger Distinctive Furniturev to sacrifice their long- 
earned reputation— by lowering Quality so as to compete with 


“sales” or “distress” merchandise. 


People who appreciate Quality, prize Kittinger Distinctive Fur- 
niture for its allegiance to the masterpieces of 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury design, for its thorough-going soundness of construction, for 
the deep-hued and mellowed beauty of solid AmericansWalnut, 
solid Honduras Mahogany and solid Oak and for the generous 
comfort that reposes in the down-filled depths of Kittinger 


upholstered chairs, sofas and love seats. 


Your further interest will be rewarded by reading our 
illustrated booklet,“The Charm of a Livable Home”... 
able, without charge, at any of our showrooms or by writing 
to Kittinger Company, 1899 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


avail- 
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385 Madison Ave. 


Chicago 
433 East Erie St. 


Los Angeles 
At Factory 
1300 S. Goodrich Blvd. 
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One of the American Aleppo rugs illustrating the re- 
markable light and shade effects of the lustrous weave, 
the pattern being composed of various Oriental symbols 
in rich reds and blues. Courtesy M. J. Whittall Associates 


eternal life—a most romantic fantasy. 

Vlost of the floral designs in the 
\merican rug patterns copied from 
the Eastern lean more toward those 
of Persia and India. The symbolism 
of the Hindus is particularly inter- 
esting because it is based upon the 
two elements of life described by 
Gilbert Murray as “one transitory 
and progressive, and the other com- 
paratively if not absolutely non-pro- 
gressive and eternal’. In other words 
“pairs of opposites”, or elements hay- 
ing dual aspects. For examples, light 
and darkness, earth and heaven, cold 
and heat, fire and water, man and 


Eastern Legends in American Rugs 
(Continued from page 50) 


er of all things, 
and symbolises 
Woman, the name 
Mary having de- 
rived from mare, 
meaning the sea; 
and yellow, the 
Earth which often 
appears in rug de- 
signs as small 
mounds, was the 
emblem of Woman 
the Mother. 

Great as the 
pleasure to be en- 
joyed from the 
mythological  leg- 
ends in a number 
of Oriental pat- 
terns, this is far 
more fully realised 
when a rug has 
been in a room for 
some time and has 
gradually exercised 
its subtle fascina- 
tion. This writer is 
a bachelor with a 
decided penchant 
for lazy medita- 
tion and nothing 
panders to that 
laziness more than 
lounging in = an 
armchair weaving 
imaginary — stories 
from the pattern of a rug. There is 
one under our feet at the moment; 
it has been the source of many ex- 
cuses for lethargic lounging and al- 
ways it seems to tell of a journey 
which the weaver of the original de- 
sign had in view. 

So that you may be able to follow 
this journey, the photograph of a 
similar pattern is illustrated. If you 
start at the end of the border, (it al- 
ways seems as if the border were in- 
tended for the roadway by which the 
pilgrim found his way to the Garden 
of Paradise) turn the corner and go 
along the width of the rug, you will 


The unusual shaped panel in this small rug and the various leaf and floral 
subjects in natural colors on a dark ground are reminiscent of many of the 
hand woven rugs in early Colonial homes. Courtesy Mohawk Carpet Mills 


woman, most of which are to be found 
in the Eastern rugs either as symbols 
or as colors. 

From the aspect of the decorative 
qualities of rugs, the colorings are 
the more important and in the fre- 
quent combined use of reds, blues 
and yellows it is easy to read the gen- 
eral trend of the Oriental mind. Red, 
which is the dominant color, repre- 
sents fire which in turn was the sym- 
bol of Man; blue represents the sea 
which, to the ancients, was the moth- 


pass a Tree, a Vase and come to a 
series of rectangular shapes inclosing 
different objects. This is supposedly the 
road which man must travel to Heav- 
en; the Tree represents the secret of 
life; the Vase the vessel which when 
full gives out no sound, symbolises 
that Man has gained the fullness of 
knowledge; and the squares are the 
Earth or, possibly in this design, dif- 
ferent places to which the traveler 
has been or spots which he in- 
tends to visit further along the road, 


The original of this rug is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, the one shown here having been 
woven on American looms. Oriental symbols appear 
in the several motifs of the design, such as the cloud 
border, and the different animals are also symbolical 


While red is unquestionably preva- 
lent, there are so many varying tones 
of this in the same rug that the gen- 
eral appearance of one of the lustrous 
type is that of “moving color’. This 
effect is more pronounced owing to 
the “submerged” blue motifs, one of 
the remarkable features in the Amer- 
ican replicas. With others the ground 
will be a rich deep 
blue and the reds of 
the pattern subordi- 
nate; we saw an ex- 
ample of this recently 
which is worth men- 
tioning because the 
pattern consisted of 
innumerable  repeti- 
tions of the palm mo- 
tif (something like a 
plump little fish with 
a curly tail) familiar 
in’) §the 9) Cashmere 
shawls beloved of our 
grandmothers. 

In writing of the 
legendary significance 
of Eastern rug pat- 
terns some stress must 
of necessity be put 
upon the values of the 
three symbolic colors. 
This does not suggest, 
however, that the 
shadings and _ tonal 
qualities are restricted 
to reds, blues and yel- 
lows; far from it. On 
this desk as we write, there is a 
picture of an American Sanforstan 
pattern copied from an Ispahan origi- 
nal of the 17th Century. All the 
romance of the Orient is present in 
the various decorative motifs, but 
here they are interpreted in harmoni- 
ous blues, greens, reds, while the yel- 
low influence is introduced through 
the medium of tans, olive, golds and 
rusts. 

Another, reproducing an early Ke- 
shan design depicts the Tree of Life 
with many flowering branches issuing 
from a conventionalised lotus motif 
with vases of flowers arranged in 
such a way as to form a distinct cross. 
Forms of both the Tree and the Vase 
are repeated around the edge of the 
center field on a light ground, while 
the border is woven with forms of the 
Wheel and sprays of floral blossoms 
on a deep rich blue ground. Here 


Royal Sarouk design woven from an original on 
American looms; the main ground is a dark rich 
blue and the elaborate design in rose, tans and 
browns, Courtesy A. & M. Karagheusian Ine. 
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there is that contrast 
of wide expanse of 
lighter ground - sur- 
rounded by a rich 
dark color so attrac- 
tive in the Oriental 
patterns. 

In other instances, 
such as the modern 
weaves copied from 
the original Persian 
Sarouk rugs, rose is in- 
troduced with shades 
of tan, ivory, reds, 
blues, and _ yellows, 
the yellow having the 
richer gold tones. One 
such pattern tells the 
story of the Creation 
and the progress of 
the universe by the 
many symbolical 
forms woven in vari- 
ous colors; one being 
the Vine, the emblem 
of eternity and which 
is one of the medi- 
aeval Gothic forms. 
This particular rug 
had a rose colored center, which while 
associated with the reds has a separate 
meaning indicating love and affection; 
and the border had the Garden of 
Paradise leaf and flower decoration 
on that remarkable tone known as 
Desert Night blue, copied as faith- 
fully as possible by the Oriental 
weavers from the color of the sky 


over the great Eastern deserts. — 
There are numerous other modern — 
rugs mostly of the “scatter” sizes — 
which at first sight show little of the . 
Oriental influence, but a little knowl- — 
edge will in time show that these — 
are inspired by Eastern patterns. 
One point of importance in con- 
nection with the selection of Amer- 
ican rugs made from the Oriental and 
other patterns: No one of us can 
retain any real idea of the color val- 
ues of any particular rug in its asso- 
ciation with a scheme of decoration; 
we may spend some time seeing nu- — 
merous patterns but on returning — 
home, will have only the vaguest idea of 
even the ones which had the greatest — 
appeal. This difficulty the American — 
factories and more important retailers 
have overcome by a series of pictures — 
in color; each delicate shade being — 
reproduced with a fine exactitude. — 
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Old English Silverware 
Porcelain and Glass 


Set of four old Sheffield 
wine coolers made in England 
Circa 1800 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


669 FirrH AVENUE, New YorK 
Southampton Miami Beach Palm Beach 
Bar Harbor 


Have you ever seen a 


GREATER VALUE? 


Something new in a 17- 
piece Luncheon Set. Ivory 
Linen with a woven cross 
bar. Scarf 1414 x 45 inches. 
Eight doilies, 12 x 18 inches. 
Eight napkins 13 x13 inches. 
An exceptional value at 
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902 Michigan Avenue North, Chicago 2322 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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ANTICIPATE SPRING— 


with rooms made like gardens at last. This 


engaging corner typifies the extraordinary 
breadth of service offered by L'Elan— 
everything for the establishment of the 
mood moderne, whether for home, office 


or yacht. 


Interiors by L'Elan, from panelled walls 
down to the smallest details of decoration, 
possess the charm and taste that can be 
achieved only by expert craftsmen who de- 
vote themselves to executing the concep- 


tions of the foremost modern artists. 


elan 


INTERIORS in tHE MODERN SPIRIT 
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“Hansje in den Kelder” (Jack in the : 


Claesz, Claes Mensma, Johannes 
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Whether you are planning to redecorate one 
one or a complete house, Leavens’ display 
will meet all your requirements both in quality 


and expenditure. 


William Leavens & Gs Inc. 


FURNITURE 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bogaerts and many others well 
worthy of the time and the tradition 
of their craft. ~ 

Ecclesiastical silver was somewhat 
more stately in shape, perhaps, than 
household and guild silver, and it too 
was richly ornamented with engraved 
scenes, bird and flower motif borders, 
medallions, biblical themes. Even 
prayerbooks often had silver filigree 
covers beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted. 

But it was hearty pieces like beak- 
ers, cups, drinking horns, bowls, gob- 
lets, pitchers over which those old 
silver masters really grew enthusias- 
tic. 

It was customary for different 


| guilds to have elaborately decorated 


drinking horns, many of which were 
presented by leading members for 
convivial gatherings. One of the most 
famous of these is the drinking horn 
of the Guild of St. Sebastian made 
in 1565. The base is a figure repre- 
senting the martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian and may be seen in the picture 
of the guild heads painted by van der 
Helst about a hundred years later. 
The horn of the Guild of St. George, 
wrought in 1566, also takes its theme 
from the figure of its saint and is 
richly decorated after the manner of 
the Dutch Renaissance. This fine old 
piece was twice painted by van der 
Helst, the first time in a composition 
illustrating a celebration in the guild 
hall on the occasion of the Peace of 
Munster in 1648 and the second time 
in a canvas showing four heads of the 
archers guild in 1656, 

The beaker occupied a place of 
great importance in the Holland of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries, both as 
a drinking vessel and after the Refor- 
mation as a sacramental cup..Of the 
latter several may still be found in 
old churches in the Netherlands with 
engravings of simple conventional ara- 
besques and sprays of flowers, sacred 
subjects, biblical scenes, symbolical 
personifications and views of churches. 
Beakers ornamented with a conven- 
tional band were painted in still life 
compositions by both Pieter Claesz 
and Willem K. Heda, and one of these 
original beakers may be seen in 
America in an old Dutch church at 
the entrance to Sleepy Hollow near 
Tarrytown, New York. 

Just as beakers were often made 
to celebrate peaceful achievements 
or events, silver and gold cups were 
used to commemorate the victories 
of Holland’s naval heroes. One of the 
most beautiful of these cups was 
made for Admiral Michael de Ruyter 
and Cornelis de Witt in honor of the 
descent of the Dutch fleet in the 
Rivers Thames and Medway in June, 
1667. This cup (illustrated) com- 
bines: scenic enamel work with con- 
ventional engraving. 

Nautilus shell cups, though not as 
frequently found in Holland as in 
certain other countries, were made 
there, and we know that a number of 
artists specialized exclusively in the 
engraving of nautilus shells, leaving 
the mounting of the cups to other 
silversmiths. Nautilus cups are to be 
seen in well known still life paintings 
by Willem Kalf, Beyeren, de Heem 
and others of the period. 

But the three cups that are most 
delightfully characteristic of Holland 
and its naive, joyous Dutchmen of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries are the 
windmill cup, the wager cup, and 


The windmill cup (illustrated) ” 
was filled with wine, and the guest of — 
the family or guild blew through the ~ 
tube and set the windmill and the © 
clock to revolving. The wine had © 
then to be consumed at one draught © 
while the windmill was still revolv- | 
ing, and failing to do so he had to © 
drink as many cupfuls as were indi- © 
cated on the clock. It is amusing to © 
find the figures of Faith, Hope and © 
Charity engraved on some of these ~ 
old cups, a genial reminder of the 
virtues at the point of temptation. 


merriment on convivial occasions. In 
its globe stem, there were silver dice 
and the thrower had to empty the ~ 
cup as many times as were indicated 
on the dice. One of Joh. van Haens- — 
bergen’s still life compositions illus- — 
trates a typical wager cup of the — 
period. : 

“Hansje in den Kelder” was | 
brought out when a birth was ex- — 
pected in the family. A little figure of ~ 
a child, concealed in the center of the 
cup, automatically emerged when the ~ 
cup was filled with wine, and the 
health of the mother was then drunk ~ 
exuberantly. ; 

A typical piece of Dutch silver — 
rarely found elsewhere is the hand- ~ 
some silver gilt stand for holding a — 
single glass of wine. It is to be seen — 
in many paintings of the period, no- — 
tably those by Jan Steen and Willem — 
van Aelst. Another exclusively Dutch 
piece was the little marriage casket, 
intended to contain rings, gifts, coins 
and small gifts to brides. 

The brandy bowl is a characteristic 
piece of Dutch silver expressing as it 
does the jovial sociability of these 
centuries in Holland. This was a 
cherished vessel for intimate family 
gatherings and was filled with bran- 
dy and raisins which were eaten with 
a silver spoon. The bowl was brought 
out on the occasion of a wedding, a 
birthday, a christening. At first its 
form was octagonal or heptagonal 
engraved with symbolical figures in 
typical Dutch style. Later an oval 
form was evolved which endured 
from the latter part of the 17th Cen- 
tury and through the 18th Century. 
The earlier bowls often had handles 
with heads for their motifs, but later 
the handles became flat and chaste 
as seen in Metsu’s “The Collation.” 

There are very few Dutch silver 
tazzas of the 16th and 17th Centuries 
extant today, but they were certainly 
common at that time because so 
many of them appear in paintings by 
Abraham van Beyeren, de Heem, 
Dirk Hals, Willem K.Heda and Metsu. 
The silver tazza had several uses to 
judge by these pictures——de Heem 
shows it being used for fruit while 
Dirk Hals. painted a jolly burgher — 
drinking from a silver gilt tazza in © 
“The Convivial Party.” a | 

There is a tazza shaped cup in 
the Earl of Yarborough’s collection 
commemorating the naval victory of 
the Dutch over Spain on the Zuider 
Zee in 1573. It is elaborately orna- 
mented with marine scenics, including _ 
the Zuider Zee with its ships and 
towns. There are symbolical figures, 
ships, coats-of-arms, towns, sea mon- 
sters. The vase shaped stem is en- 
riched with goats heads, fruit and 
caryatid figures. It is executed by an 
unidentified craftsman of high skill. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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THE NEW, perfumed Linit adds a 
delightful daintiness to the marvel- 
ous Linit Beauty Bath. 

Swish half a package of this new, 
scented Linit in your bath. Instantly 
you sense the delicate fragrance of 
sweet lavender ...Then bathe as 
usual, using your favorite soap. After 
drying, notice how exquisitely soft 
and smooth your skin feels! 

This new, perfumed Linit Beauty 
Bath is so marvellously effective that 
every woman should daily enjoy its 
soothing luxury. 

All grocery stores, drug and depart- 
ment stores sell the new, perfumed 
Linit...in the cellophane wrapped, 


green package. 
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Sparkling Entertainment and Music. Lovely 
women of society, the stage and screen disclose 


interesting beauty secrets. 
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Old Dutch Silver 


(Continued from page 58) 


The charming ewers common in this 
social age underwent an interesting 
evolution in form between the early 
and the middle parts of the 17th Cen- 
tury. Graceful vase shapes gradually 
gave way to shorter, wider ewers, 
and both were used for the toilet as 
well as for rose water at the dining 
table. Because of their greater ar- 
tistry, the vase type appears more 
often in paintings. 

Old Dutch silver tankards are com- 
paratively rare today, but they are 
conspicuous in Dutch still life paint- 
ing of the time, notably in the work 
of Willem K. Heda. Of especial in- 
terest to antiquarians is an historic 
old tankard with decorations after 
the prints by the engraver Bastiaen 
Stoopendaal. The scenes illustrate the 


convention of Parliament summoned | 


by William JI of England in 1689; 
Queen Mary, wife of James II, with 
her infant son, later known as the 


“Old Pretender’; the escape of James | 


II represented by three figures in a 
barge; the departure of William III 
from Holland for England in 1688. 
The ornamentation follows a conven- 
tional egg and tongue design with 
scrolls and foliage, and the wide shal- 
low body sets on three large cast feet 
decorated with fruit. 

For the designs of silver salts and 
casters of the 16th and 17th Centur- 
ies we must depend mostly on the 
painters, Heda, Pieter Claesz, Jan 
Steen, de Heem and Dou. Silver can- 
dlesticks are likewise rare but they 
too are to be seen in such homely 
scenes as Jan Steen’s “Physician’s 
Visit”, and Terborch’s “Guitar Les- 
son”. The candlesticks with twisted 
pillars are regarded as the best ex- 
amples of the period, but there are 
few remaining today. Terborch often 
painted candlesticks with clustered 
columns that resemble closely a cele- 
brated pair from Leyden, the work 
of a smith from The Hague. 

Knives, forks and spoons were not 
in wide use as today, and they re- 
ceived little attention from the silver- 
smiths. Spoons were served with 
soup; knives were personal property 
which each person carried in his 
pocket, and forks were never used 
until the end of the 17th Century and 
then rarely. Most food was eaten 
with the fingers. It was customary 
among those of the more aristocratic 
classes to carry a silver knife and spoon 
in an elegant case, which was often 
a godparent’s gift at a christening. 

Spice boxes for pepper and spices 
were very elaborate and ornate and 
often of silver gilt because they were 
made for treasured commodities. In 
fact even now the phrase “pepper- 
dear” heard frequently in Holland, 
harks back to these days when pep- 
per was rare and dear. 

This was a jovial time in the his- 
tory of the Netherlands, but a busy 
time for these Dutchmen in spite of 
their hospitable lives, their naive 
sociability. The current that under- 
lies everything that they touched is 
a spirit of delightful unselfconscious- 


ness, an unrestrained joyousness that | 


made them glorify the commonplaces 
of their vigorously active life. And in 
this their silver is typical of the entire 
creative trend of the time. It fairly 
glows with their consummate interest 
in everything. This heritage is enriched 
by the contributions of the painters 
who in their canvases preserved the 
traditionally intimate réle that silver 
played in this riotously creative age. 
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WALNUT VENETIAN COMMODE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Length 47” 
Width 23” 
Height 3314" 
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Ipomestic SILVER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, by Edward Wen- 
ham. Published by Oxford University 
Press, New York. 


In his preface, the author of this 
book frankly acknowledged having 
-accepted “helpful suggestions in 
changing those passages of the text 
which might have been somewhat ob- 
scure to the layman.” The extent of 
these changes is immaterial; the re- 
sult is an entertaining story. 

An observation that could be made 
in reading this book, is what might 
be termed its “presentness.” Mr. 
Wenham has successfully introduced 
the past with the present; he refrains 
from references to the collections in 
museums; and he restricts the more 
than 300 examples illustrated to those 
which have been sold as recently as 
1929 and 1930; the only exceptions 
being some few which were part of 
the Swaythling collection dispersed in 
1924. 

The first four chapters are devoted 
to the development of British silver 


WE are 

e 
_work from the Anglo-Saxon times to surprised 
the present day. These chapters brief- 


ly but fully describe: The distinguish- : 
ing characteristics of each style as it UT we try not to show it... P 
appeared; the several influences which 
were introduced to the Islands and 
brought the gradual improvement of 
shapes and decoration; the reasons 
for the increase in the number of) utes, and could we help him ar- 
silver articles made for table use; i ‘ ; : 
and those other phases of old silver| tange a surprise dinner party 
regarding which the student so fre- : 
quently «seeks Gator aliont for her? Here was a list of 12 
The fifth chapter is titled “The 
Traditions of Table Silver” and is by 
| far the longest; and it is here that 
eenth Century has a charm all __ the author so closely links our mod- 
its own. It combines the beauty | ern customs with those of earlier 
of traditional design with a nai- Reese eee ee i 
A reproduction coffee table, inlaid vete of treatment that adds a OR ObE Oia se Oe aes i i i 
in fruit woods. Seventeen inches pleasing air of informality. PELOnS: of which the: why and the thar dinnces 20 ae 
wide, twenty-three inches high: | wherefore are given in this chapter: 
The breaking of bread at the dining 
table; seating the honored guest at 
‘the right of the host; washing of | It’s our belief that a hotel 


hands before eating; use of the table l 
napkin and finger-bowl; the origin of should do more than have large, 


the name “tumbler” applied to a| airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
drinking glass; origin of the “hip” 
flask; why a saucer is a saucer; the| spacious closets. Beyond that, 
reason a man raises his hat; the in- 
tention of the table epergne; why a 
decanter had a coaster; and numerous prise situation (without sur- 
| other customs which are a mystery 
to most of us. 

Every student will be grateful to 
Mr. Wenham for his enlightening 
description of the marks on British 
and Irish silver. Nor have we any 
hesitation in saying that he has told 


Sometimes 


A classical ensemble, Empirean in 
inspiration. Milk-white lamp, with 
rinceau modelling. Twenty-eight inches 
high. Eighteen-inch shade. Decorative 
porcelain figure of huntress, adapt- 
able to any interior of Eighteenth- 
Century influence. 


REFLECTING 
THE CHARM OF 
AN EARLIER DAY 


Italian furniture of the Eight- 


This time a husband said 


his wife was arriving in 10 min- 


guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 


he dashed to meet his wife at 


the station? There were 14 at 


i ! 
GThe period lamp illustrated is earn pete es 


representative of the many re- 
cently created by, Carbone. 
Whether classic or modern in 
motif, all are distinguished for 
their artistry of design and their 
faultless construction. 


Carbone importations are sold at 
leading shops throughout the coun- 
try and at our retail store, 342 @The tables are authentic re- 
Boylston Street, Boston. Your deal- productions, typical examples of 
er's card will introduce you to our the many pieces recently ar- 
rived from abroad. 


we daily try to meet the sur- 


extensive displays. 


Cazwbone 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


prise), no matter what the 


guest wants. 


Extra service at these 20 


NEW YORK 
385 Madison Ave. at 47th St. 


Large dining table, richly veneered in burl walnut. Six feet long, forty inches 
wide, thirty-two inches high. Walnut coffee tables, twenty inches high. 


CHICAGO 
620 North Michigan Ave. 


the stories of these cabalistic signs 
with a clarity which will make them 


/more easily understood by those to 


whom they have for so long been 
indecipherable hieroglyphics. 

When the author decided to in- 
clude a list of Recent Auction Prices 
in this work, he added a reference 
of lasting importance. This lengthy 
list of upward of 1000 objects is 
classified with the same careful divi- 
sion and each of the numerous pieces 
arranged chronologically; with the 
exception of 38, it consists of ex- 
amples which have been sold in 
London at Christie’s or Sotheby’s 
during the years 1929 and 1930, the 
38 being from the Swaythling col- 
lection previously referred to in these 
notes. 

That the book is of signal value 
for easy reference is apparent from 
the table of contents; from the un- 
usually comprehensive index; and 
from the splendid illustrations. 
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Furniture in the Later Italian Styles 
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veloped in France and in England. 
This probably accounts for the grow- 
ing popularity of the later Italian 
furniture, because, being considerably 
lighter and less cumbersome than that 
of the Renaissance styles, it is suit- 
able for smaller houses. Then, too, 
there is a happy colorfulness which it 
gains to some extent from the French, 
but to a greater from the Italian love 
of colorful surfaces. 

It is often asked why the 18th Cen- 
tury French and English furniture 
and decorative schemes are generally 
preferred to those of earlier periods. 
The answer is: That century saw the 
completion of the radical change 
which had previously appeared with 
design. The people had realised that 
the inanimate things which were used 
in the houses should combine beauty 
with comfort; the craftsmen began 
to produce chairs and other seats 
which rested the body in place of the 
former straight-backed models; and 
other furniture assumed graceful lines 
in place of the massive architectural 
proportions of the earlier pieces. 

This influence gradually made it- 
self felt in Italy where before very 
long the French and English furniture 
designs replaced the ornate and mas- 
sive baroque. For some time, at first, 
the Italian designs were essentially 
those of France, but later the English 
designs of Chippendale and of Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton crept in. In 
the combination of shapes borrowed 
from France and England, the Italian 
cabinet-makers produced some un- 
usually attractive furniture; and so 
slight is the variation in the Italian 
interpretations of the borrowed forms 
that Italian 18th Century furniture 
can be and is being used in decorative 
schemes which are either basically 
French or English of that period. In 
brief, Italian, French, and English 
furniture of the several 18th Century 
styles may be combined without in 
any way being incongruous. 

Before touching upon the chairs 
and other pieces for our living room, 
we want to speak of another and 
somewhat unusual wall piece found 
among the later Italian furniture. It 
is a small corner cupboard with open 
shelves above and the lower part en- 
closed by doors. The upper part is 
usually lined with some fairly bright 
colored and figured material, such as 
a brocade, to serve as a background 
for the various pieces of china and 
silver with which the shelves are deco- 
rated. That in itself immediately sug- 
gests a charming method of lightening 
an otherwise dark corner, but the or- 
namental value of this particular cab- 
inet does not end there. 

In place of the plain panel doors 
usually found with the lower sections 
of these cupboards, the Italian de- 
signers adapt a purely Spanish idea 
by covering the doors with a rich red 
velvet and using finely pierced and 
polished iron hinges, escutcheon 
plates and corners on each door. Each 
of the metal ornaments applied to 
the corners is triangular, the conse- 
quence being that when the doors are 
closed the various pieces collectively 
form a distinctly ornamental pattern; 
and one that is unusually so because 
of the dull sheen of the iron against 
the vivid background of the velvet. 

The sofa should be of the deep 
over-stuffed type generally spoken of 
as a chesterfield and if this is in front 
of a fireplace, or in any position away 
from a wall, one of the narrow tables 


or a table desk of the lighter type can 
be placed at the back. This will break 
up the large expanse of the covering 
material of the sofa-back, and at the 
same time can be made a decorative 
centre by appropriate ornaments, 
books, and a table lamp; a position 
for a lamp having the added advan- 
tage of allowing the light to be shed 
on a book over the shoulder while 
sitting on the sofa. 

Those various small low tables 
which are so necessary beside arm- 
chairs and at the end of the sofa in 
a living room are obtainable in the 
Italian walnut of this period. 

Broadly speaking, the Italian furni- 
ture of the 18th Century and after 
leans more to the French styles. Thus 
when the curves of the Louis XV 
period gave place to the straighter 
contours of the Louis XVI reign, so 
the Italian chairs and tables take the 
straight tapered legs copied from 
France. This same influence appears 
in the early nineteenth century and 
both the Directoire and Empire pro- 
duced in Italy is unmistakably 
French in character. 

It was remarked earlier in this 
article, that each country while copy- 
ing the styles of another invariably 
expressed some national tradition 
with the borrowed designs; a phase 
noticeable in the minor details of all 
Italian 18th Century woodwork, but 
especially so in the beautifully painted 
surfaces of the furniture produced, to 
a greater extent, by the Venetian 
craftsmen. This method of introduc- 
ing color to the home has, of course, 
been practised in Italy for centuries. 

To return to 18th Century Venetian 
bedroom. The double-bed was one of 
the type associated with the English 
Queen Anne reign, with the shaped 
head-board and the short cabriole 
legs having reversed cabriole shaped 
scrolls above, at the foot-end. The 
head-board was painted with flowers 
in soft natural colors on a small panel 
with a parchment ground inclosed by 
scrolls; similar floral decorations were 
applied to the fronts of the drawers 


of a commode or chest-of-drawers of | 


the Louis XV-style having the bombé 
or bulging front and ends; the dress- 
ing table was kidney shaped on short 
cabriole legs having a separate dress- 
ing mirror fitted with hinged wings; 
the fronts of the dressing table draw- 
ers being painted with tiny floral 
bouquets. The other furniture in- 
cluded a small secretary cabinet, a 
chaise longue, and chairs, in the style 
of Louis XV; but these were of plain 
carved walnut, thus serving as a con- 
trast to the more decorative pieces 
and preventing the painted surfaces 
from appearing “‘over-done.” 

Some of the larger surfaces, such 
as the doors and drawers fronts of 
secretary cabinets, are at times dec- 
orated by colorful designs painted or 
printed on paper cut to different 
shapes and then glued on to the wood 
which is previously painted with a 
rich ground color. This work is done 
at the present time and only recently 
we saw a modern copy of an early 
slope-front secretary treated in this 
way. 
These little picture panels were 
outlined by a painted line and brought 
into relief by other smaller motifs, 
also cut from paper, and the com- 
pleted design of each panel made 
effective by other fine painted lines 
more or less following the general 
shape of the panel. 
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OF FINE 


FURNITURE 


AT CLEARANCE PRICES 


IMPORTED 


FRENCH 
Bedroom Ensembles 
Upholstered Sofas, Bergeres and Benches 


ENGLISH 
Tables, Desks, Chests 


VENETIAN 
Bedroom Furniture 
Secretaries, Chairs 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
Furniture for the Living Room, 
Bedroom and Dining Room 


ITALIAN 
Large or small Credenzas 
Chests, Chairs, Dining Room 
and Bedroom Groups 


SEE YOUR FURNITURE DEALER 
OR DECORATOR AT ONCE — 
OR WRITE US FOR HIS NAME 


om Mao ert 


Ce Gwen) (NETO RY 
CIMPORTERs & MAKERS ‘OF FINE FURNITURE) 
Se), VE ee eS ere 


NEW YORK, 320 East 47th St. (Between Ist & 2nd Aves. ) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 
LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
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LIPPI (FRA FILIPPO DI TOMASO) 
MADONNA AND CHILD 


Canvas: Height 3914 inches; Width 21 inches 

THE ABOVE PAINTING IS FROM THE 
PRIVATE COLLECTION -OF ONE OF 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLECTORS 
AND CAN BE SECURED AT A DECIDED 
REDUCTION FROM ITS REAL VALUE. 


IN ADDITION TO THIS RARE MASTER- 
PIECE I AM OFFERING FOR SALE OTHER 
RARE AND PRECIOUS OBJETS D’ART 
SUCH AS GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
SILVERWARE, LIMOGES, SCULPTURE, 
XVIII CENTURY GOLD AND ENAMEL 
SNUFF BOXES AND WATCHES, CHINESE 
JADES, PORCELAINS, PAINTINGS OF THE 
ITALIAN, DUTCH, ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SCHOOLS FROM THE XV TO 
THE XIX CENTURIES, ALL BEING PART 
OF A PRIVATE COLLECTION WHOSE 
OWNER” DESIRES’ TO “SELU QUICKIFY. 
WILL BE DISPOSED OF TO PRIVATE IN- 
DIVIDUALS ONLY AT A VERY GREAT 
ADVANTAGE TO THE BUYER. 


MAY BE SEEN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


_G. C. MATHES 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Murray Hill 4-6867 
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Events in the Art Galleries 


During the month of 
March 


¥ 


ArRDEN GALLERY 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 
Drawings by Carroll French (until March 5th) 
Regional Costumes of the Netherlands by Mlle, Gratiane de 
Gardilanne and Miss Elizabeth Whitney Moffat 
(March 8th to March 31st) 


AverELL House 
142 E. 53rd Street, New York City 
Third exhibition of art for the garden including sculpture by 
modern American sculptors 
E. C. Bascock Art GALLeries 
5 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Henry 8S. Eddy (Feb. 29th to March 12th) 
Water colors by George P. Ennis (March 14th to 26th) 
BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES 


106 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Lithographs by Clarence J. Shearn (Feb. 29th to March 12th) 


Duranp-Ruet GALLERIES 
12 E. 57th Street, New York City 


French paintings by contemporary artists 
Tue EnricuH GALLERIES 


36 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Old Masters 


Mrs. Enricu 

36 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Modern Furniture and accessories arranged by Hammond Kroll 
and Mrs. Ehrich 


Ferarcit GALLERIES, INC. 
63 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Water colors by Francis Chapin (Feb. 29th to March 12th) 
Prints by J. W. Golinken (Feb. 29th to March 12th) 
Exhibition of the Society of Landscape Architects 
(March 14th to 26th) 
Annual Garden Sculpture Exhibition (Opening March 14th) 
Granp Centrat Art GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 
Landscapes by Hobart Nichols (March 1st to 12th) 
Oriental colored etchings by Dorsey Potter Tyson 
(March Ist to 12th) 
Hartow, McDonatp & Company 
667 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Etchings by Rembrandt (until March 15th) 
Etchings and drawings by S. R. Badmin (until Mareh 15th) 
INTERNATIONAL GatterRyY (Marie Sterner, Director) 
9 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Loan exhibition of sculpture by Eli Nadelman from the private 
collection of Helena Rubinstein (February 25th to March 17th) 
Stage designs and drawings by Jo Mielziner 
(March 19th to April Ist) 
Kennepy & Company 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Fine old English sporting prints and rare New York views 
KLEEMAN-THORMAN GALLERIES, Ltp. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Etchings by Louis Rosenberg 
F. KLerNnperGcer GALLERIES 
12 E. 54th Street, New York City 
Old Masters 
KNOEDLER 
14 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Dry-points and etchings by Muirhead Bone 
C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLertes 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Modern paintings by French and American artists 
Joun Levy GALLERIES 
1 E, 57th Street, New York City 
English Portraits and Landscapes of the 18th and 19th Centuries 
MacsetH GALLERY 
15 E. 57th Street, New York City 


Historical Series No. 2—George Fuller 2 
(February 29th to March 12th) 
Exhibition of winter landscapes by F. C. Frieseke 
(March 14th to 26th) 


THe Mircn GALteries 
108 W. 57th Street, New York City 
Important 19th and 20th Century American Painters 
(until March 5th) 
Paintings by Mrs. E. King Couper (March 7th to 19th) 
REINHARDT GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Old Masters, contemporary French and American paintings 


Jacques SELIGMANN & Co., INc. 
3 E. 5ist Street, New York City 


18th Century Paintings and Furniture and Gothic Tapestries 
and Sculpture 


Martie STerNer GALLERY 
9 E. 57th Street, New York City 


Paintings by Elena and Bertha Hellebranth 
(Feb. 29th to March 12th) 
International Exhibition of Flower Paintings 
(March 14th to 26th) 


Wivpvensten & Co., Inc. 

647 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Portraits by Miss Edith Blum 

Howarp Younc GaAtteries, Inc. 

634 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


17th and 18th Century Dutch Paintings 
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Doul a soul 
both humor- 
ous and trag- 
ica. tle: ran 
every gam- 
ut. His per- 
formance 
was beyond 
criticism. He 
is one of the 
few consum- 
mate artists 
on the stage, 
a man who 
loves his art 
for its own 
sake. The 
difficulties he 
had to over- 
come can be 
seen when it 


isremember- Blanche Yurka, who has been starring ina series BridetheSun 
ed that he of successful matinées as “Electra” in the mighty Shines On,” 
could not Sophocles’ tragedy when the 


read his part, 

but that it had to be taught him by 
ear. Agnes McGrail as Martin’s wife 
gave a rare performance, reminding 
me quite often of Maire O’Neill. 
“ELECTRA” 

Seeing “Electra,” by Sophocles, 
again, I exclaimed enthusiastically 
for the hundredth time, “Those efful- 
gent, those clear-brained, those Di- 
onysian Greeks! They, with the 
French, are the glory of the world!” 

For they are Dionysian even in 
their tragedy, as Nietzsche discovered 
and announced in his great book, 
“The Origin of Tragedy.” 

Tragedy in the hands of A’schylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides is something 
intoxicating, satanically joyful. Is the 
world a Vale of Tears? Granted! But 
we Greeks will not sit down by the 
waters of Babylon and weep (a la 
Ludwig Lewishon), but we will trans- 
pose the horror of life and its dread- 
ful defeats into Spectacle. The As- 
thetic triumphs over Evil. It is thus 
that Greek tragedy “cleanses.” It 
dramatizes the Soul of Man in the 
grip of Serpents. It is neither pessi- 
mistic nor optimistic: it is Apollon- 
jan; it is Dionysian—that is, it pro- 
nounces Evil good in the eye of Art. 
Life is a tragic entertainment! 

“Electra” is the Intoxication of 
Vengeance. It is human passion lifted 
out of the sockets of flesh and blood 
and sent screaming through the hea- 
vens. It is sheer, unrelieved tragedy. 
The Greeks in their art never com- 
promised with the Spirit of Humor. 
No clowns, no unnecessary characters 
in their tragedies. “Electra” is rigid, 
calamitous, taut, a superb piece of 
condensed stagecraft, the high point 
in world-drama of culminating terror. 

Blanche Yurka gave a superbly 
moving and epical portrayal of Elec- 
tra. She held her audience in a grip 
of breathless tragic delight for the 
whole performance. It is the most 
ambitious thing this painstaking and 
conscientious actress has _ done. 
Blanche Yurka strikes the depths of 
agony and the heights of drunken 
vengeance. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Clytem- 
nestra was plainly out of her element. 
The Orestes of John Buckler was 
mediocre. Anna Duncan organized 
and led the Chorus with understand- 
ing and beauty. Alma Kruger as the 
choric leader was excellent. 

“THE BRIDE THE SUN SHINES ON” 

Have you ever heard a sudden ex- 
plosion of laughter in a dead silence, 
an explosion from 1800 persons— 


SE PE 
—  —_—_=_==____ 
that is like a SS I TT 
thousand 
manholes) 
blowing _ up, | 
like a TNT 
factory go- 
ing to King- | 
dom Come, 
like a terrif- | 
ic thunder- 
clap out of | 
a blue-blue | 
sky? Well, | 
that is what 
occurred at 
the second 
act curtain 
of Will Cot- 
ton’s com- 
Gan, aa 


wedding) 
procession begins that is to make of 
Psyche Marbury Mrs. Satterlee. We 
had been gently and ticklingly amused 
up to that point, and wondered what 
was going to happen next. The adora-_ 
ble Dorothy Gish was the Psyche. | 
With her bridesmaids and parents pre- 
ceding her, she carries a great bunch 
of lilies in her hand. The procession | 
moves off-stage. She suddenly turns 
and looks at Hubert Burnet, the man 
she is mot going to marry but with . 
whom she is in love, smashes the) Af you bought Mantels and Fireplace 
lilies over his head and hisses at him x ‘ 
“Take that, you goddam fool!” You) ixntures as you buy Automobiles... 
must see Dorothy do this to get the 


whole effect of the tragi-comic situa- IF you purchased a new chimney-piece and the accessories to 
ee Bieeeianeonadoey anaere | go with it every year or so, the difference between Jackson prod- 
Grorane a Madises ved onearcean ucts and the ordinary variety would be cbvious to you. You 
hit by the acting and beauty of would know the Wm. H. Jackson Company as America’s pio- 
Dorothy Gish. This is her most am- neer house of fine Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures. You would 
bitious part, and as she is a natural- be familiar with the fact that this organization has specialized in 


born comedian, she sweeps the com- 
edy to gurgling heights. 
The play was put on by the New 


the creation and importation of Antique and Modern Mantels 
and Period Fireplace Fixtures for more than 100 years. You 


York Repertory Company. would know that Jackson products have long been in demand 
“STAY FEVER” | for America’s finest homes. And, what is even more important, 
Noel Coward is one of the most you would have discovered, through competitive shopping, that 


brilliant and sophisticated of modern | 
writers. He takes a set of extremely | 
odd people, as in “Hay Fever,” or a e 
set of extremely normal people, as in wu 
“Private Lives,” and plays on them Mela ciale pein ued er oe Creche 
and through them like an intoxicated Wren. Black and Gold Marble with Belgian Black 
Puck. There are a gusto, a delight, TA tube Uae id ree 
an ease, a chortling devil-may-care | Iron Andirons from the Jackson Foundries . . $35. 
spirit in Coward that put him in a 
class all his own. He has the fantastic 
tic in his brain. He is Whimsy with a | 
firm and serious grip on his material. | 
It is all very brittle, sensitive and 


Jackson prices offer you an advantage which cannot be ignored! 


Exclusive Representatives of the 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


ome 2 Boston Detroit 
ee we ns Constaaeey ore PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
rl owley as the wile an 
"i i aa th y l “A F 7 Cincinnati Oklahoma City 
ee aaah wi : ye , ays ee THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
throu o victory. Cowley s periorm- 
g y aoe * Cleveland Pittsburgh 
ance as the author who contrives to | THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
put his guests and his family in all | i ee 
7 7 ry enver rovidence 
sorts of situations to squeeze copy | DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


out of them is especially fine. 

tf ; 77 St. Louis 

oh aie se nate FE en SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 
ilip Barry has written his 

play in “The Animal Kingdom.” He | 


has deserted the nebulous and brittle =6s Wags Fg BDACK SON COMPANY 


world of allegory and purely intel- ee Seta: Rte ok i oe 
3 1 d 4 est t treet, ew or ity [oy ichigan venue, nicago 
lectual shadow-boxing and come down | 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


to earth—that is, as near the earth as | 

5 p Pott : (Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
this dainty-minded playwright has vrais. mae oe 
ever come. There is that in Mr. | 


Barry which inhibits him from pos- 
ing a problem directly or from talk- 
ing straight out. The result is his | EES noe SS eee 
grasp on character is always feeble, | 
his creations are all-too-intellectual, | 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MEMBERS OF THE ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE INC. 
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A, genuine English antique and a true Chippendale 
design. This tall-boy chest of drawers is in every detail 


in perfect condition, with original brass pulls and locks. 


Prices on our English Antiques greatly reduced. 


THONET BTR OmiehBEsReowaNnGe 


Amaves ane. Repracenem 
33 East 47th Street New York City 


Bese Een eer cee 


: 


Where 


Draftless Ventilation 
and Diffused Light 


are desired, you'll find 


Burlington Venetian Blinds 


eminently satisfactory 


May we send you our illustrated catalogue? 


BurLincron VENETIAN Buinp Co. 
503 Pine Street 


Burlington, Vermont 


1882—Golden Anniversary—1932 
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shadowy, and sometimes puff-pasty. 

So for all the charm, freshness of 
theme and the superb sophistication 
and shimmering lightsomeness of 
Leslie Howard, “The Animal King- 
dom” still suffers from tenuity, ver- 
bal stuffing, shadow-groping and pro- 
lixity. Mr. Barry seems to be writing 
a play that we never see. 

You see, Mr. Barry is conveying to 
us this: the legal wife was the harlot, 
and the mistress was the love-woman, 


Cecilia Loftus gives one of the best character acts of the 
season as Mrs, Messiter in “The Devil Passes,” now play- 
ing at the Selwyn Theatre 


the real wife. All is talk and mostly 
vacuity until the last half of the 
third act, when the play starts to jell. 


They six escenessare jumpy—too 
jumpy; almost amateurish in con- 
struction. 


The play was presented in perfect 
Gilbert Miller style and the settings 
by Aline Bernstein fit pat. 


“THE DEVIL PASSES” 

As nipping as is the dialogue and 
as witty as some of the mots are in 
“The Devil Passes,” it would not, I be- 
lieve, get over (and here the shrewd- 
ness of Mr. Arch Selwyn is patent) 
if it were not for the superb cast 
that has been assembled and the ut- 
ter perfection to the minutest details 
of the production. 

Basil Rathbone played the clerical 
Devil with a minimum of motions, 
facial or otherwise. Robert Lor- 
aines played with convincing fune- 
real rant a clergyman who has just 
told his congregation what he really 
thinks of God. Cecelia Loftus as this 
fellow’s wife gave a finely human and 
homely portrayal of a woman whose 
only bible was Duty. The Devil kept 
his hands off of her. 

But what a play this might have 
been! 

“LOST BOY” 

T. C. Upham, who is on the pro- 
gramme as the author of “Lost Boy,” 
is a new name to me. But whoever he 
is, or whatever he may have done be- 
fore, I salute Mr. Upham as the 
author of one of the most serious, 


poignant, well-constructed and pa- 
thetic dramas that we have had on 
our stage in some time. It is the his- 
tory of a boy—his tragedy. There is 
no cheap drama, no stale stage tricks, 
no flapdoodle sentiment. It is solid in- 
side drama—a play of this period, of 
any period; of this boy Francis De- 
marco or of any boy who is trapped by 
the “unspiritual god,” Circumstance. 
It is seldom that any play has so 
caused my inner eyes to weep silently. 
“DISTANT DRUMS” 

Pauline Lord, 
with the same curi- 
ously wistful and 
infantile beauty of 
voice and gesture 
as of yore, return- 
ed to the stage af- 
ter several years’ 
absence in the play 
of the old 48 Ore- 
gon Trail days by 
Dan Totheroh. 

In| Distame 
Drums” she has a 
curious part. She 
is the moon-struck 
wife of the elder- 
ly leader of the 
pioneers, a domi- 
nating personality 
(played well by 
Arthur Hohl); but 
she is secretly in 
love with a young- 
er member of the 
expedition. She has 
witch blood in her 
and is, besides, not 
in sympathy with 
these land-mad, 
gold-dizzy pio- 
neers. 


The play was 
put on_ perfectly 
by Guthrie Mc- 


Clintic. It is metic- 
ulously realistic 
and acted without 
a flaw in any role. The seven covered 
wagons looked mighty real. 


“JEWEL ROBBERY” 

How many jewel robberies have I 
seen on the stage since I first took 
to the theatres! I have seen the 
Maharajah’s Koh-i-noor stolen and 
hocked. I have seen the Queen’s neck- 
lace and the Grand Duke’s ruby 
stickpin stuck in sugar bowls and 
vanish up English chimneys. I have 
seen—well even Corse Payton in his 
famous playlet “Jewish Jools.” 

This “Jewel Robbery” is by Laslo 
Fodor, the Hungarian satirist of the 
Molnar school, adapted by Bertram 
Bloch into a most amusing and 
sparkling comedy headed by the two 
competitors of the Lunt Family, 
Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney. 

It begins with a robbery in the 
most fashionable jewelry store in 
Vienna by the politest stick-up artist 
that ever slit a throat or murdered a 
policeman. One of the customers in 
the shop who is lined up by the hand- 
some, cultured crook and his pals is 
Teri, played by the alluring and 
vibrant Mary Ellis. She is quite 
taken with this polite yegg and he 
forces her apartment. Well, she falls 
for him. Paradox follows paradox in 
a most unbelievable fashion. 

It is good romantic hokum and 
only the Lunt or the Sydney family 
could make it go down. I enjoyed it 
immensely. Basil Sydney still talks 
too rapidly and snappily. But he has 
—charm. 
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@ The Haberdashar has 
nine drawers, partitioned 
to provide a place for every 
masculine accessory from 
collar buttons to boots. A 
special compartment has 
racks for ties and scarves 
-+.and an inner hide- 


away cupboard. 


KEEPS YOUR THINGS IN ORDER- 


... better than a valet! Doge has created “The Haberdashar” for men 
who prefer to help themselves . .. Designed from the inside out, it provides 
utmost capacity and utility . . . Simplicity, good taste and superb workman- 
ship distinguish all Doge Modern Furniture. Illustrated brochure and name 
of nearest shop showing “The Haberdasbar” promptly sent upon request. 


Doce Mopern Furniture, Dept. C, 33 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


DOGE 


MODERN_ FURNITURE 
ES ae 


Dealers and decorators are invited to wrile for price lists. 


Harris, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 
Newyork (at 57th Street) 


912 Baltimore Ave. 112 West Adams Street 
Kansas City Chicago 


St. Paul Minneapolis Independence, Kan. Duluth Wichita 
Charleston, W. Va. Oklahoma City Bartlesville, Okla. 
Indianapolis White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. 
Tulsa Rockford, Ill, Evanston, Ill. Milwaukee Montreal 


Palm Beach Miami Beach Boca Raton, Fla. 


Fine Wrought Tron 


for Effects of 
Unusual Charm 


Embodying the ruggedness and strength 
so characteristic of its period, this 
chandelier reveals the thoroughness of 
Sack craftsmen. 


In addition to reproduction pieces, we 
create lighting fixtures to fulfil special 
decorative requirements. 
We also supply wrought iron hard- 
ware, cabinet hardware, building hard- 
ware and fireplace fittings in special 
and traditional designs. 


uy Nt ck heoporated. 


85 Charles Street, Boston 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 
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BeAoEsD. E.G KAELR 


would have three-starred 


ie 
@ If he were living, 
Baedecker,  discern- B E L M O N Tj 


ing guide to places- 
you-mustn’t-miss, would certainly 
list The Belmont for two good rea- 
sons: Its cuisine and its beauty. 

The elaborate luxury of The Bel- 
mont is a welcome relief after the 
dollar-scrimping unattractiveness 
of so many modern hotels. Here are 
public spaces finished in rarest 
marbles, and carved and panelled 
walnut, really fine rugs, paintings 
and murals, rare museum pieces, 
rich hangings. Each and every 
guest suite is individual in treat- 
ment, harmonious, complete. If 
you enjoy lovely interiors, you will 
appreciate The Belmont. 

And as for Belmont cuisine—it 
is famous throughout Chicago. 
Continental courtesy from Eugene 
—late of New York’s Plaza and 
Paris’ Ritz—and his trained staff. 
Notable French cooking from the 
hands of Pierre Deltort, formerly 
of Sherry’s in New York and the 
Restaurant Fuyot in Paris. 

For a day, or a week, or a year, 
make this entirely different hotel 
your Chicago home. Single rooms 
and suites. Special monthly rates. 
Write for booklet or wire your res- 
ervation collect. 


BELMONT 


Transient and Residential @ 
B. B. Wilson, Manager 
Sheridan Road, overlooking Belmont 
Harbor and Lake Michigan 
Bittersweet 2100 
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Early Gardening 


(Continued from page 16) 


bright magenta blooms with the white 
of the yet-leafless dogwoods. dence 
these are seen against an evergreen 
background, there is the highest <= 
den satisfaction. 

I must not take up the glory of the 
lilacs, only a week or two oii, | 
how highly I enjoy the Chinese 
Fringe, the novel Neillia, and the 
other shrubs which make May 
month it is. Nor may I adventure 
further into the wild flowers that any 
tame garden may have in the p 
place, and tell of the columbines 
the trilliuma, the aubrietia and the 
mertensia that are in the corners, and 
particularly in the rock-garden. In 
fact that rock-garden is a place oi 
daily excitement im spring, because 
there are so many “firsts” 
see. Pansies, daisies, violas are of 
course doing their garden best just 
about the time I must ruthlessly draw 
the curtain. 

But I may not omit to introduce 
the tulip family, the first beauty of 
which has appeared around the lily 
pool where that extraordinary orange 
single early tulip, De Wet, is giving 
its contrast with the richly blue Grand 
Maitre hyacinth. Nor can I omit to 
bring to attention what is almost a 
novelty in America, the “bunch-flow- 
ering” tulips, first evidenced in the 
variety Monsieur Mottet. Sometime 
we think of the tulip as stiff, but tha 
could never be said of the white ele- 
gance of this informal and pleas 
subject, at its best in the border edg 
where it may stay undisturbed for 
years. No one could call Cardinal 
Manning stiff as he holds up his regal 
head of browns and violet before he 
graciously bows to the waiting audi- 
ence. 


Garden Tools 


(Continued jrom page 66) 


nourishment from the sap and cannot 
be destroyed by poison. Usually the 
active principle in such preparation 
is Nicotine or Nicotine Sulphate. Re- 
cently, a preparation based upon 
Pyrethrum extract has appeared, and 
proved very efficient. 

Adequate supplies of all these ma- 
terials should be in the gardener’s 
tool-house before the end of March. 
In fact, the Lime-Sulphur, spraying 
and, perhaps, part of the Bordeaux 
spraying should be done before the 
month is out. 

While we are in the matenal pur- 
chasing business, we might as well 
lay in a supply of proper fertilizers. 
Gardeners who have access to a 
healthy manure pile have little con- 
cern about fertilizing problems. I do 
not believe that any fertilizer is nec- 
essary except good cow manure if 
it can be got, with barnyard manure 
a close second. But in cities or local- 
ities where the natural product can- 
not be obtained, reliance must be 
placed upon commercial products, 
chief among which are sheep manure, 
bonemeal, and artificial fertilizers. 
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“PALACE, BRUSSELS 


A Parisian institution, the 
Claridge anticipates every 
need of its refined guests— 
faultless attendance.. 
phone in each room... Tur- 
kish baths .. swimming 
pool .. renowned restau- 
rant and grill room. Every 
suite is differently furnished. 
Single Rooms from $5.00 

Double Rooms from $7.00 


A stately hall, spacious recep- 
tion rooms, famous restau- 
rant, garage for 100 cars... 
comfortable living for guests 
of the modern Palace Hotel at 
Lyons, center of the silk trade. 
400 pleasant rooms provided 
with bath or complete dress- 
ing room, and city phone. 


Single Rooms from $2.00 
Double Rooms from $3.00 


The aristocratic hotel par ex- 
cellence. Its prominent site on 
the Prado, Madrid, is peren- 
nially the scene of brilliant 
fetes, fashionable “teas” in 
its splendid Winter Garden. 
A magnificent restaurant and 
famous grillcompleteits acces- 
sories to comfortable living. 
Single Rooms from $3.50 
Double Rooms from $5.50 


BRUSSELS 


Or: 
‘ In the most fashionable quar- 
ter of Brussels—Rue Royale 
—the Astoria is patronized by 
discriminating travelers. Its 
luxurious suites and Royal 
Apartment, the great hall and 
Salle de Fetes denote a uni- 
form elegance. The restau- 
rant is acclaimed for the ex- 
cellent cuisine and fine wines. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 
» 


~ Double Rooms from $2.50 


In the heart of busy Brussels, 
you will have rest and fresh 
air, at the Palace, which faces 
upon the Botannical Garden. 
Luxury, refined comfort, 
faultless attendance... Five 
hundred rooms, an equal 
number of baths and phones. 
\ noted restaurant. 

Single Rooms from $2.00 
Double Rooms from $2.50 


L’ERMITAGE 
DIGNE, FRANCE 


A delightful stopping-place on the 
winter Route des Alpes, when motor- 
ing to or from the Riviera. Here you 
will enjoy real countryside amid ‘un- 
forgettable scenery. L’Ermitage will 
look after your every comfort while 
you are at home in Digne. 


In the gayest capitals of Europe 


been adjusted in accordance with 
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GRANDS HOTELS 
EUROPEE 


. . in fabled cities of romance 


and art .. the discriminating traveler will enjoy pleasurable 
living as the guest of “Les Grands Hdtels Européens”’. Rates have 
oS D> 


the times. 


For full information, writeto IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 
565 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y. Reservations through recognized travel agencies. 


NEGRESC 


Many rooms of the sumptuous 
Negresco Hotel at Nice look 
out upon the blue Mediterra- 
nean; others upon the Massena 
Garden. The great hall, in 
Louis XVI style, is one of the 
world’s finest. The luxurious 
restaurant overhangs the 
water’s edge; the grill is noted 
for specialties. 
Single Rooms from $3.50 


Double Rooms from $4.00 


Largest hotel in Europe, the 
Palace is splendidly situated 
between Canovas and Cortes 
Squares in Madrid. The vast 
hall is renowned for its admir- 
able proportions and decora- 
tion. Rooms of unusual comfort 
and luxury; each is provided 
with bath and city phone. Res- 
taurant and grill are famous. 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.00 


ALFONSO XIII, SEVILLE 


NY 


CHATEAL 


A 


Seville, Jewel of the Andalusia 
of sun and flowers, romance 
and art, has irresistible attrac- 
tion. The Alfonso XIII Hotel 
seems more like an Andalusian 
palace than the comfortable 
hotel it is. A magnificent hall 
and patio; splendid restaurant; 
garage and all modern features. 
Single Rooms from $2.50 


Double Rooms from $3.50 


$. SEBASTIAN 


In the Pyrenees, at the edge of 
the Atlantic, San Sebastian is 
the summer residence of royal- 
ty. Here the Continental Pal- 
ace Hotel offers visitors perfect 
living. On the famous “La Con- 
cha” beach, the hotel looks out 
upon a gorgeous panorama of 
sea and mountains. Open the 
year “round. 


Single Rooms from $2.50 
Double Rooms from $3.50 


In the Ardenne Hills of Bel- 
gium, the Chateau was _ for- 
merly Manor of the Count of 
Rochefort and later property 
of the King of the Belgians. It 
has now been transformed into 
a luxurious hostelry. Surround- 
ed by a park of 1,500 acres; 
golf, tennis, fishing, riding are 
available. 

Single Rooms from $2.00 
Double Rooms from $2.50 
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Biarritz, Bearn, and the Basque Lands 
(Continued from page 41) 


assuredly an exhibition of tremendous 
energy. Afterwards, we had a heart- 
to-heart talk with one of the Basques 
who spoke sufficient English for us to 
understand; and the dances we saw 
later were consequently much more 
interesting and enjoyable. For our 
other forays into the villages found us 
at various times in Oloron, Mauléon, 
Tardets, Orthez, St. Jean-Pied-de- 
Post, and Itxassou (try to pronounce 
the last one) on the French side 
and Guernica, Pampeluna, San Se- 
bastian and some more on the Span- 
ish side. We visited others but we 
want to tell you about that danc- 
ing, not write a gazetteer. 

Of course they are careful to tell 
you that the dances were known be- 
fore man knew how to write figures. 
That pleases the archeologists and the 
antiquarians. Still, there’s no doubt 
that some of the dances have a con- 
nection with those of the ancient 


_ Egyptians. But while they are called 


dances, in very truth they are to a 
large degree a form of pantomime. 
There are two types: Pastorales and 
mascarades (masquerades) both be- 
ing distinctly theatrical. 

At a pastorale the characters are 
in picturesque multi-colored dress 
and it opens with one of them making 
a little speech or prologue. Then 
there is a recitation of almost inter- 
minable verses of some ancient tradi- 
tional story; when the reciters need 
a rest and perhaps a quaff of wine, 


the remainder of the group dance 
and frolic. It’s all very amusing but 
_ very difficult for the foreigner to get 
the gist of the story. That doesn’t 
mean that it is not worth while see- 
ing; it is, because there is something 


very fascinating about the absolute 
abandon of these unsophisticated peo- 
ple. 

Personally we found more fun in 
the several variations of the mas- 


' carades, for though the language was 


unintelligible the mimicry and pan- 
tomime of the different characters 


' was so well done that the intention 
was fairly easy to follow. Similarly 
_the inflection of the voices clearly 


indicated what each actor meant to 
convey and they succeed in working 


themselves into such a seemingly 


perfect rage that it often looked as 


if a free fight might take place. And 


in the dancing which is a large part 
of the mascarades, the Basque is ex- 
ceptionally clever in “putting over” 
what his character would portray by 
means of the action of the body and 
facial movements. 

One variant of the mascarade, 
known as the chikitoak is a perfectly 
joyous exhibition for a short time; 
after that it is slightly wearisome. 
‘In this, two characters recite what 
are obviously insulting verses. We 
learned afterwards the language is 
‘pretty crude, but, though not under- 
standing it, we enjoyed plenty of 
amusement from the way the verses 
‘were spoken and the various emotions 
of the two actors. There is another 
which is specially worth seeing, called 
charivaris. This is apparently a pop- 
ular medium throughout the entire 
Basque country to deride publicly 
anyone in the village who has an- 
noyed the inhabitants; particularly 
to bring ridicule upon any harridan 
or upon a wife who is inclined to be 
strong-minded with her husband. 
Just a few words about the Basque 
tional game pelota which, like their 
Ncing, is typical of their untiring 


energy. This game is somewhat like 
rackets but as was said many years 
ago of golf, “it’s not a game for a 
lady to play”. The village pelota is 
played by whacking a hard ball 
against a high wall, called the fronton 
with the bare hand, but at profession- 
al games the players wear a curious 
curved glove-like contraption known 
as a chistera, made of wicker. And 
how they can sling that ball. And 
how the winners do well the trium- 
phant irintzina. This weird howl 
would make those of our college boys 
at football sound like whimpering. 
Now a display of our geographical 
knowledge: one little tour that we 


want to describe we have suggested | 


to many. It takes about thirty days. 
By traveling on one of the French 
Line boats from New York to The 
Havre you can be in Paris on the 
sixth day; spend two days in Paris 
and then take the train. to Biarritz 
via Bordeaux. On the way you can 
see numbers of interesting old places 
as well as the French countryside. 
Admittedly they pass in a continu- 
ous panoramic picture, but you see 
them. That night you will be in Biar- 
ritz where you can stay for two weeks 
yet be back home in New York with- 
in thirty days of leaving. 

In this story, we have devoted con- 
siderable “talk” to the Basques, but 
none, so far, to the very enjoyable 
ride on the motor bus over the Route 
des Pyrenees. From Biarritz to Port 
Vendres on the Mediterranean, as 
the crow flies, is about two hundred 
miles, but the delightfully winding 
mountain route is a hundred and 
fifty miles more. If you have plenty 
of time, it is more than an ordinary 
experience to go the entire journey 
through to the Mediterranean. 

No, the better plan when staying 
at Biarritz is to take the autocar (as 
the bus is called) to Luchon and stay 
the night there or at the hotel at 
Superbagneres; the latter incidentally 
being six thousand feet “up in the 
air” so you will be sure to sleep. In 
this way you can see the rugged beau- 
ties of the mountain highway and at 
the same time pass through a number 
of Basque villages. It isn’t necessary 
to follow the same route back; the 
motor buses run to Lourdes where, 
after you have seen the celebrated 
church to which so many pilgrims 
find their way, you can get a train to 
Pau and Orthez and so to Biarritz. 
Again let us say, distances between 
places in Europe are far less than we 
are used to in America; consequently 
several can be visited within a rela- 
tively short space of time. 

There is no question that Biarritz 
is unusually situated as a center in 
which to stay and from there to go 


places. And the romantic old villages | 


and towns and the variety of things 
to see and to do are very much more 


numerous than it would be possible | 


to even touch on in several articles, 
far less in one. There is one point to 
guard against in taking these trips; 
always remember that you have to 
come back and it’s the Road Back 
which needs just as much considera- 
tion. No one of us on a holiday, likes 
to travel the same road twice and for 
that reason when deciding upon a 
long or short trip, whether it be from 
Biarritz or from elsewhere, arrange 
it so that you take a different Road 
Back. You see more and you don’t 
have the feeling that the return jour- 
ney was time wasted. 


S.S. Ile de France — Salon de Thé 


THE FRENCH HAVE A WORD FOR IT 


ONE of those admirable, subtle words 
that the French have a way of inventing 
... that give you a universe in a nutshell, 
and can’t be precisely defined. 

Soigné. ... It exhales in one breath 
all that you unconsciously feel in the 
atmosphere of the French Line ... the 
sure taste ... the attention to detail... 
the instinct for doing things well. It 
expresses the French philosophy of living. 


Perhaps “well-groomed” is our closest approximation to it. 
Certainly it is justified in the spacious beauty of French Line 
salons and cabins . . . the urbane skill of English-speaking 
servants ... the imagination and reverence with which food is 
prepared by chefs renowned among epicures. 

, But soigné means more. It means the scrupulous efficiency 
of French Line service, years of training for officers and crews, 
_modern equipment, discipline and inspection — that high level 

of seamanship necessary for comfort and security. 


| If you value the amenities of civilized living and want to 
| travel free from care, among charming people . . . voyage on 
| France Afloat! Inquire of any travel agent, or of us direct: The 
French Line, offices in the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada, or at 19 State Street, New York City. 


FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, MARCH 18— 
Sail direct to Plymouth on the French Line 
Ine pe France .. . leaves March 4, at 6 P. M. 


French Line WB 


Seta ILE DE FRANCE, March 4, March 22 * LAFAYETTE, March 15, April 16 
DE GRASSE, March 1, April5 * ROCHAMBEAU, March 26¢ « PARIS (Mediterranean cruise), 
March 18 + * FRANCE (West Indies cruises), March 11, March 26, April 8 ——topmpal, 


Goethe 


Centennial in Germany 


de world of arts and letters gathers 


at the shrines of Goethe in Ger- 


many this year. To mark the 100th anni- 
versary of his passing, the poet’s native 
land pays tribute to the greatest mind of = 
two centuries by the celebration, from 
March to September, of richly dowered 
festivals. Weimar, where Goethe reigned 
as prince of art, and Frankfort, where he 
was born, will present special festivals; 
all other German cities will share in 
distinguished presentations. Here, in 
beautiful Germany, you will be wel- : 
comed as an honored guest at these 
festivals. An added enrichment of your 
travels will be the manifold treasures = 


of German modern life: art and music; 


museums and cathedrals; castles and 


old-world villages. Booklet 5 on the 


Goethe Centennial will gladly be sent. 


ut 


German Tourist 
Information Office [GZ 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Lawn in Sun and Shade 


(Continued from page 45) 


seed into two equal portions, broad- 
cast one-half over the area and rake 
it in very lightly; then broadcast the 
second half of the seed and merely 
roll it in with an ordinary lawn roller. 

Very early in spring is an excellent 
time to make a new lawn, but late in 
spring is not so good, because so many 
weeds commence to grow at the same 
time as the grass plants. September 
is another good time to sow seed, the 
resulting greensward being very free 
of weeds. 

After the grass is sown, it should 
show through in a little over a week; 
then is the time to prepare the lawn 
mower. Have it sharpened, or pro- 
cure a new one, for a new lawn must 
be cut by a sharp, easy-running ma- 
chine; do not buy a cheap one or one 
with less than four blades on the re- 
volving portion. An adjustment device 
on the mower permits it to cut the 
grass short, medium or long. At first, 
adjust it to cut long, and as soon as 
the young grass is tall enough to reach 
the mower, commence using it. Dur- 
ing spring, summer and autumn mow 
any lawn at least twice a week, and 
it will be a better lawn. At the end 
of a month’s mowing of the new grass, 
gradually lower the adjustment until 
the turf is the length you prefer, while 
during July and August it is a good 
plan to raise the mower again, so that 
it cuts long. But continue to use it 
twice a week during the hottest 
weather, only lowering it to its nor- 
mal length of cut when cooler days 
arrive; it is important that it be 
lowered gradually—one-eighth of an 
inch each time it is used. One way to 
injure a lawn is to permit it to grow 
long and then suddenly to cut it 
short; often it will not recover from 
the shock for the year. 

Where the lawn is large and weed- 
ing has been neglected in the past, 
some means of weed eradication on a 
wholesale scale may be attempted. 
Chickweed killers may be sprayed on, 


or English “lawn sand” may be dusted 
on to patches of weeds, other than 
large dandelions or plantains, which 
it cannot kill. Lead arsenate or 
senoled, the latter at the rate of one 
ton to the acre, may be broadcast; 
primarily these are intended to pro- 
tect against grubs and Japanese bee- 
tles, but they have a deterrent effect 
on weeds too. A chemical which is 
much used as a grass stimulant, am- 
monium sulphate, often will keep 
weeds in check; it supplies an abun- 
dance of the plant element nitrogen, 
which gives the grass a jump, and it 
tends to leave the soil in a slightly 
acid condition. Many wild plants ob- 
ject to an acid soil, while grasses, es- 
pecially the bents, do not seem to 
mind it if the acidity is not too pro- 
nounced. Ammonium sulphate may 
be applied to weedy lawns at monthly 
intervals, and on each occasion 150 
Ibs. to the acre is used, first mixing 
the chemical with sand or fine soil to 
insure its even distribution, otherwise 
it may burn the turf. 

Where the crab-grass has caused 
bare patches, or the lawn has been 
damaged by wear, or the grass is weak 
as a result of poor soil, a simple reno- 
vation method may be followed. Make 


the soil rough with a sharp rake, then ~ 
apply the bone-base, cottonseed-base ~ 
fertilizer referred to previously, but ~ 
at the rate of three pounds per 10 ft. © 
by 10 ft. Over this, broadcast a wheel- — 
barrow-load of garden soil to each — 
100 square feet; the object is not to © 
hide the grass at all, but to fill up the ~ 


hollows in the soil surface, so after 


spreading the soil, rub it into the — 


grass with-the back of a rake. Then 


sow some grass seed, usually at the 
rate of 14 lb. to each 100 square feet, 
and brush with an ordinary house © 


broom. 
This renovation work is effective 


when done in early spring or autumn. © 


Something along these lines is carried 
out as routine on golf greens. 


A Modern Tudor House 


(Continued from page 39) 
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Second floor plan. There are two stair — 
ways shown in this plan. Upstairs are © 


five bedrooms, a morning room and 
three baths 
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Ideally located 
on Fifth Ave- 
muuems teenie 
entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 
Plaza offer 
the highest 
standards of 
hospitality . . . 
everything to 
make your visit 
an enjoyable 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
The of Cuba, Havana 

may be made at 
The Plaza and 
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HOTELS 


FRED STERRY 


HENRY A. ROST President 
President OF JOHN D. OWEN 


Manager 


DISTINCTION 


Aun aie 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 
at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


HENRI C. PRINCE 
General Manager 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Aerial Railway, 
Capetown 


N alluring country, firing the 
imagination with novel 
thrills, South Africa attracts dis- 
cerning travelers from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


For here is an amazing combina- 
tion of fascinating romance, 
mystery, modern travel comfort, 
and a glorious climate. 


The historic associations of the 
Cape Peninsula, Kimberley’s 
Valley of Diamonds, the mile- 
and-a-half deep gold mines of 
Johannesburg, colorful, cosmo- 
politan Durban, the Cango 
Caves, Zimbabwe’s mysterious 
ruins, Kruger Park (the world’s 
greatest natural “zoo” )—these 
are but a few of South Africa’s 
intriguing marvels. 


Charming seaside resorts and 
luxurious country clubs contrast 
vividly with the picturesque 
Bantu life and its quaint kraals, 
weird tribal ceremonies, witch 


doctors, and wild war dances. Conical Tower, 


Zimbabwe Ruins 
South Africa is easily reached 
by a delightful, health-giving 


sea voyage. A theatre in 


Capetown 
For full information, address: ; 


Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
or 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
or any office of Thos. Cook & Son 


or the American Express Company. 
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A hotel of artistic 


beauty acclaimed on two con- 
tinents. . . . Rising at the A 
ocean’s edge. ... Large sunny 
ocean view rooms. . . . Spaci- 
ous sun decks... . Snappy sea 
air... . American and Euro- 
pean Plan. 

Let us help you 
plan a real recre- 
ation at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


She. TRAY MORE 


ATLANTIC CcCriTwy 
The Pre-fminent Hotel -Achievement 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


For the 
cultured 
traveler! 


A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find all 
the niceties in appointments 
that bespeak refinement. A 
hotel that provides ideally for 
a visit of a day—or a home 
for a year. Outstanding facili- 
ties—smart, cheerful service— 
an extraordinary restaurant— 
yet rates in keeping with the 
trend of today. Just off stylish 


Address Eleanor R. Fraser, Curator 


14 STARTLING NEW 
HOUSE PLANS 


Don’t Build Until You See This Book! 


Michigan Boulevard .. . adja- 
cent to business and theatre 
center of Chicago . . . but 


5 minutes from the noise 
and grime of the ‘‘Loop”’. 
You will enjoy your visit 
here! 


HOTEL 


The Best Beek of Beautiful Homel | 


Free Estimating Service 


A most amazing collection of original and ar- 
tistic home designs ever published. The col- 
lection consists of Americanized Spanish, Co- 
lonial and English houses, bungalows and 
semi-detached homes, costing from $5,000 to 
$50,000. Bach house design occupies an eN= 
tire page 9” x 12”. Order today as edition 1s 
limited. Pay postman on delivery $1.00 plus 
postage charge. 


ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
711 Walnut Street Architect Philadelphia, Pa 


190 E. Pearson Street 
CHICAGO 


